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D oes it matter what children learn at 
school or in what atmosphere they are 
instructed? Certainly a historian tends 
to be a little sceptical about the subject-matter 
of education, since in most civilizations what 
boys were taught at school (we know much less 
about girls) would strike us today as Inadequ-i 
ate. For instance, for 2,000 years the Jews, who 
have an unparalleled veneration for learning 
and were the first community to achieve' 
universaJ literacy, ran schools which taught 
little or nothing beyond the Torah, which in 
practice meant the I^ntateuch (the early books 
of the Old Testament). 

Tliey seem to have adopted this curriculum 
in the 2nd century BC, when they first set up 
regular schools in response to the cultural 
challenge of the Greeks. They chose the Torah 
because it constituted the summation of their 
religious, ethical and social beliefs. Greek 
instrucrion, both in the elementary school and 
the gymnasium, revolved around Homer, 
which in its oum way was also an epitome of 
their beliefs and honourable conventions. To 
us it may seem odd that education should 
centre on such compilations of myth and folk 

I history, but the Greeks and the Jews were 
among the most dynamic cultural forces of 
antiquity. The Jews of the Diaspora spread 
through the Meditenanean until they consti- 
tuted 10 percent of the Roman Empire, and 
Christianity with its deep roots in Jewish 
culture eventually permeated the whole. 
Greek, however; remained the language of 
learning and the dlite throughout the great 
days of Rome and for tong after; the Grdeks 
were the outstanding cultural pioselytizers of 
I the ancient world. So there was clearly some- 
thing to be said for their curriculum. 

Indeed, at the time when England in its turn 
was becoming a world power, the education of 
its ruling class centred around a cunicuJum not 
radically different from what Greek or Jewish 
boys learnt in the Hellenistic age: some Bible 
ill the vernacular and an enonnous amount of i 

Latin anc^Greek, with Homer as the prize ^ 
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Disraeli's mother decided that 
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illuminati were still schooled in antiquity. Lord 
John Russell, who attended Westminster in 
1803-4 and was later twice Prime Minister, 
recorded: “The teaching in the under school 
consisted entirely of Latin". At Harrow, Dr 
Joseph Drury, its headmaster 1785-1805, 
would teach nothing but the classics, and bad 
four future Prime Ministers, Goderich, Peel, 
Aberdeen and Palmerston, sitting on his 
benches during his time. Even the history, such 
as it was, centred round antiquity: Palmerston 
kept a Harrow sixth-form examination paper, 
entitled **Modem History", which con tain ed 
no questions beyond the reign of AUredI Those 
boys lucky enough to be taught at home by 
learned fothers got the same treatment. Tenny- 
son was thus taken through Horace, Virgil and 
Juvenal, and was not allowed by his father to 
go to the grammar school at Louth until he 
could repeat from memory, on four successive 
mornings, four odes of Horace. He was then 
seven. 

The conditions in which this classical learn- 


vern^lar and an enonnous amount of ing was acquired would seem to us barbaric. 
MC^Gmk, with Homer as the prize When Peel went to Harrow, a few years after 

Palmerston and the yew before B|yron, 300, 




school unless things had improved. In fact he 
was a model pupil (he afterwards gut a dniihlc 
first at Oxford) and escaped lightly, though he 
was severely flogged as a new boy for refusing 
to fag. Byron was flogged repeatedly. 

The violence practised by masters on hoys 
was both resented and taken for granted. 
Captain Gronow, who was at Eton about this 
time under the brutal Dr Kcatc, records in his 
Memoirs that in 1809, following a boys' 
rebellion caused by Keate's “vexatious and 
tyrannical conduct" he flogged “no fewer than 
ninety grown-up boys”. A few years later, 
Gronow and other officers in the British army 
occup^ng Paris after Waterloo spotted Kcatc 
gobbling ices in a confectioner's shop. They 
were so delighted to see him they gave a dinner 
in his honour, at which he told them his one 
regret was that he had not flogged them more. 

However, novelists like Thackeray, who was 
at Charterhouse in the 182Us, transformed 
their gruesome schooldays into future fictions: 
the names of the teachers in his stories. Dr 
Birch, Mr Swishtail and Miss Tiekletoby, tell 
their own tale. When he arrivcii m the .school, 
the fierce headmaster. Dr John Russell, told 


Inmoh of hirch “armed with buds w L 

tluMii.s”. Yci C'hartcrlmuse was [W ~ 
dfred l-iiphinJ's lending school: 

Duke of Wellington called it "the 
them air. Another great novelist 3 
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makestarton 
staff appraisal 


by Mike Durham 
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A- 'Tt, appratsBl is done by the headteacher 
and Beads of department, with the 
'• a pproval of Ql hy.mBmbers of.itaff. 
r“f can range OTttt an annual half- 
. 'hour fireside chat with the head, to a 
fuU-blown system of claaaroom 
observations, question-and-answer 
- ' sessioiis and written reports. 

In Oxfordshire, where the l,c.a. has 
' issued seif-evaiuBtion booklets to all its 
teachere, schools are now required to . 
complete a setf-evaluarion report «v- 
■ eryove years. . 

The idea of -appraisal may be gaining 
ground because of new examinations. 


mcreased curriculum pressures, fewer 
promotion opportunities for teachers 
and the growing emphasis on teacher 
quality. 

Schools are increasingly adopting 
schemes to enhance stan develop- 
ment, increase efficiency, and improve 
school management, according to Dr 
Ch^ James of Bath University and 
Joe Newman, a local deputy head- 
teacher, who carried out the research. ■ 

But individual performance review, 
proUem solving and career develop- 
ment are seen as less important. 

Schools which do not plan appraisal 
schemes usually claim there is not 
time, staff or resources or expertise to 
carry it out, and blame pressure from 
other commitments such as TVEI. 

Only 12 schools reported outright 
opposition by staff or headteachers. 

The research is being studied by die 
British Educational MBnagement and 
Administration Society. 

. ' .Leglslatiofi enabling the Oovbrn- 
' ' ment to make staff appraisal In schools 
comp^sory Is expected to be intro- 
ducM into ParUament by Sir Keith 
Joseph next year. 


HE: new 
deal urged 
for women 

by Hilary Wilce 

HIglwr and ftullier education seriously 
(taO to meet the needs of women itu- 
dents, Bttordiog to a new guide From 
the ^ual Opp^niUes Commission. 

The Conuniulon ptdnU oul that the 
prevf^uB attitude In coUmm and uni- 
versities u that post-schoM education 
ahonld lake place between 16 and 21 
years of age, and there Is little provision 
ibr mature students with family re- 
sponsibilities. 

It also pcdolB out that only four per 
cent of principal posts are held by 
women, only lune ^r cent of depart- 
ment heads are women and, even al 
seidor lecturer level, only IS per cent of 
posts are held by women. | 

1^ guide quotes a number of sUus- 
tlons In college* and universities where 
unlawful sex discrimtnatloa has been 
found. The cases concern interview 
sel c dlon and queetkms, and selectioa 
for redundaiiqy. 

It ontUnes in delafl how an Institution 
can develop an equal oppmtunllks 
poUqr for stndeiits, and for staff. 

Equal Opportunities in Post-School 
^ueatlon. Equal Opportnnlles Com- 
mission. Free from PubllcUy Section, 
EOC, Quay House, Manchester M3 
3HN 

# A women's studies unit has been 
establisbed at the Polytechnic of North 
Lonto. The unit; krhhdi dafau to be 
the first of its Und In the countsy, will 
be Involved lo leachto and research 
activities In the field women's stu- 
dies, and in pramotlng equal opportu- 
nities in the nlytechik. . 
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Stress jobs pmsion shift 





'A move aimed at easing the way for 
headteachers suffering ftom stress to 
switch to less demanding leaching 

g ists has been announced by the 
ovemment. 

. Sir Keith Joseph has laid regulations, 
.'before Parliament which would pro- 
vide better pensions for heads and 
teachers who want a reduction in their 
responsibilities as they near retire- 
‘ment. 

At present, a teacher's pension is 
‘dalculated both on length of service,, 
' ahd the highest salary received daring 
fa 12-monm period in 


by Richard Garner 

Under the new arrangements, the 
pension would be based on the salary 
earned as a bead until the moment the 
indviduri gave up that job. It would 
then revert for the last five years to 
being based on the Scale 2 post. Under 
the example, the bead would receive 
' an armuaf pension of a little more than 
£ 10 . 100 . 

Sir Keith said of the change: "It has 
been put to me that senior people in 
schools are driven by the pension rules ' 
to cling on to demanding Mts of 
higher rmponsibility when their ip-, 
tereatt aaatbosis'bf the seiidce would 
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WjJ piHg hand: Judith CoDliu works with Ben Fletcher 


Signs promisaiig 
for deaf (Md 


In'an enreiiment thought to be the first 
of its kind, Kirklee* lo^ authority has 
employed a profoundly deaf adult to 
work 'with a deaf child m a mainstream 
nurspry and a primary school. 

Ms Judith Obllins has no teaching 
experience, but she has been able to 
use sign language .and Other Com-, 
miinication sldlls to help five-year-old 
Ben Fletcher. 


by Surannah Klrkman 


pie accordlMly." 

Mr Peter general secretary of 
the Secondary Heads Association, said 
his union would applaud the senti- 
ments behind Sir Keith's decision. But 
the Education Secretary bad been "a 
Utile oiggiudly’' in not allowing trans- 
ferring ^eads to retain fuU pension 
ri^li, he sidd. 

' He also warned that it was difficult 
for heads to make the change to a 





months as having no bearing at all, had 
already been atteniUng nursery school 
in hh home village of Denby .Dale, 
West Yorkshire, for a year before 
Judith wu appointed as a sign lan- 
guage resource asdstant In September 
19^ Allhou|fo they knew some sign 
language, staffat the school could not 
communirete everything they wanted 
to Ben. 

His -parents Lorraine and -Ray. 
Fletcher - both teachers ^ haye been 
nging sign lang ua g e with Ben since he. 
Was 17-mont&-oTd. They were ran- ' 
I vinced that signing was the ri^t 
approacb'for their son, -as Ben. was 
unlikely to be able to use spoken 
languBu until he was five. 

TheiqBtchere fell that “total com- 
munication" methods, which include 
slj^ing, Up-ceading and spoken lan- 
guage skills, were appropriate for Ben. 
^ey persuaded Kurfclees to appdnt a 
deaf person Bupnt in sign language to 
help Dim. 

The experiment, the subject -of a 
film by.Tjine Tees Television due to be 
screened on Channel 4 next Thursday, 
has been a success with Ben becoimng 
more confident and more co-operative 
with staff and pupils at the nursery 
school. 


According to the headteacher. Miss 
Betty Ferlutt, Ben is well ahead of 
othwchUdren of his m In his coAcept 
of time and his number work is alio 

g^. 

Ray Fletcher thinks that Judith 
CoUlns has been an important role 
model 'for Ben. la her, ^he .can see 
Mmeone who is proud and deaf. .We 
hope he 'will grow up proud to deaf 


er smd. 

Ms Collins has also helped the 
Fletchers to orgaaize.rignihg classes in 
Denby Dale for the friends and nelgh- 
boun who wanted to learn to com- 
municate with Ben. At Ben's fourth 
birthday party, the otberchildren were 
able to sign- "happy birthday" as they 
gang it to him. 

Btn is now . attending the local 
primary school with his older hearing 
sister, Sarah. 

However, his .peripatedo teacher 
Mrs iJaq Stock is still concerned that 
Ben is not using a hearizig Bid and that 
there is 'no auditory element' in his 
janguage development. Mrs Stock 
thinks It is bad Tor Den to be “the 
centre of so much adult altentlon" and 
she feels be needs to. be able to 
communicate at his own level vrith 
other deaf riiildten. 

Mr Fletcher admits that Ben may 
want the company of other deaf chil- 
drea at some- stage and that may 
eventually mean a school for the deaf. 

But the Fletchers are sure that Ben's 
progress has fully justified their choice 
so far, and are .fateful to (he 1981 
Education Act and to Kirklees for 
making their ^oice possible. 


B0wHeMiig 
thmhojft 
p<ig«lS 
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A new way fo pay old debts . 


Richard Gamer and Biddy Passmore on the entrenched attitudes which still prevail in the pay dispute 

New Year, but ttie same old story 


“A memo from Number 10, sir.” 

“What does it say, Fbrtescue?" 

“It says, *pray let me have before the end of the 
day, on a postcard please, your solution to the 
teachers' pay dispute'.” 

**Dear me. I knew it would come sooner or 
later. When the PM eventually turns her razori 
sha^ legal brain on to any problem, she goes 
straight to the point. Do we have a postcard, by 
the way?” 

“Yes, sir. Plenty of postcards.” i 

“Excellent. What does the office suggest by 
way of a reply?” 

“Not a lot, Tm afraid.” 

“What we need is some lateral thinking. We’ve 
got to gel away from the tired old rhetoric.” 

“You could suggest the PM makes a speech, 
sfr.” 

“No. Fortescue. That's not what I call getting 
away from the tired old rhetoric. I mean we've got 
to put together a package- wUch will take 
everyone's breath away for its sheer boldness.” 

"Uke what, sir?" 

“Well x I’m not drafting, but how about S per 
cent for 1985-86?" 

“I rather doubt ...” 

"It’s no good just being negative, Fortescue. 

Say 5 per cent for the current year and the 
promise of a new salary structure in return for a 
new teachers' contract ...” < 

"... if that would carry the day, sir . . . ” 


"l'.iU‘hy - sir. 'nic signn are itaii 
nsiny. . . ' 


Settlement of the teachers' dispute 
looks as far sway as ever as the new 
term approaches - bringing the pros- 
pect or increased industrim action in 
the New Year. 

The two biggest teachers' unions 
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“Another pity. UiwuhouimotivuiiiL have signed a^int statement calling 
v‘\x* .ilu‘.u{y giiir* for a "significant improvement" in the 


••M .f » . ■ I a. . . t Inst pay offer tabled, itus nas ars- 

IM« 1 1 < I ni jifraid. Irt thijttt mayed focal authorities over what they 

l>iiflfiirnior,i!i;. see as a hard line adopted by the 






ihe cxdibf^' 
curriculuQ 



teachers much bigger rises ...” 

II e value weshouidn’t complain about unfairness, we 

Andotlienn.»ch,nialJer.Secr«a.yofS.a.c.» should.lmplyshrugou;,houldcrs,ndgcio,.wiil, 

And what’s wrons with that, Fortescue? *he job." 

Didn’t you hear the Prime Minister say dpropor iin„* ,i,„ .e.- 

Norman Fowler’s White Paper, there havi to be . ^ Permnnent Secretary is gelling a 

loan „ well as gainen In re ™ew of h T"?,’’”'' "1' 

benefits ..." review of this helps him to be philosophical." 

“But for some reason the losers, who mav , Porrescuc. Youknowoswellas 

outnumber the gainers, aren’t keen, sir.” *do, jhalrlsewnsforcedonthcTopPcoplebythc I 

(thlSuS^* f°TTh \ teachers wantcd%ereonnHy. 

*'rey like 


of mbney . . . ” . 

^ ^ ® y*“’ e**«. ra 

average, over the next four yearii sir . . : " , 

• ‘fWu* “ never rea4- the small print: 

that, Fortescue. The sriary 
structure changes could be used to give' some 


"Really, Poncseue, just because teachers 
[yreu ghnofault of their o^) have fallen behind 

Sr 

Ph rome now, i^orteacue, grow up, As 1 was 
saying to the Pemmnient Secretary back in (he 

summer,ifourpaylWlbyone.thJof?isr^^^^ 


pitf generdui defer, they am olwayt Beil (betr 
Ubpor elMwhbte,'' ■ 

**Th||it't w)iat Mmb of therh ai« doing, sir.” 

**R®cruit, retain and motivate, Fortescue - 
that s what it's nil about. Let's see, how urc we 
doing oil Fccrultmcni?” 

hii'w onVll " “PP^'hffo'ts for teacher training 
nave gone down the slot." * 

wc'^2*fort5 Uio ones 


■‘WVH. t>f course. r«ricscue-wcii» 
too nuirh of lcm|vtmry Mhbacks M 
s««ri th.-ii •ml ill mi (|n,e when ihS 
inisu-ard. I.tmk at all the cxdibsf 
cxaimiiiiiuiii refurin, curriculum ? 
inent . . . " 

■•Unfortunately, sir. some of (Ikk a 
grinding to a halt, too .. .” 

“Well what else can wc do, FWestf 

I "How about u peerage each for Ju 
Smiihics . . . send them off to repmai • 
Uncsco . . 

"Wc'rc leaving Unesco, FortMcue.ffar 
a signed photograph of ihc Prime Uft 
myself in every teacher’s January mi 
with an uplifting New Year Messap.&d 
like 'Many teachers nrc really quite joda 
there arc a lot of othcra wbo leave sdi 
desired. ' Would that i)c conslderedltnlii 
am not one i«i go in for flaileiy," 

"f doubt if people would say yegUR , 
your admirullon for the leocbersgetcirik 
sir. But even so, I doubt if it wouMitf 

"Well, what docs that leave, Pxtsi', 

"Well, Hir-ynu could always liyax? 

“Kcally, T'ortcwuc - and 
having n low opinion of iesdiefl s»"f 
jnsali ilicin hy suggesting their Jifeeto'* 
ixru^t with sordid cnsti. 
would not like U." 


see as a hard line adopted by the 
National Association of Swool- 
mastersAlnion of Women Teachers 
towards a settlement. 

Sir Keith Joseph has also repeated 
his refusal to provide any extra money 
to solve 'the 1985 dispute. He has 
accused the teachers' panel of “striking 
postures”. 

As predicted in The TES, last week's 
meeti^ between senior ministers and 
Mrs Thatcher at Downing Street de- 
cided against any action to solve the 
dispute - until talks between unions 
ana employers break down irretriev- 
ably. 

The Prime Minister is undentood to 
have opposed any increase in the £1 .25 
billioQ conditionally offered to 
teachers over the next four years. She 


was also thought to be sceptical about 
the merits of an inquiry, although that . 
remains an option. 

Sir Keith has now made itplain that 
he does not think an Inquiry would 
automatically resolve the dispute. But 
other ministers and the loom author- 
ities favour it. 

llie joint statement agreed by the 
Nationm Union of Teachers and the 
NAS/UWTcame at a meeting chaired 
^TUCgeneriti secretary, MrNorman 
Willis. Toe meeting was set up to stop 
public bickering between the two un- 
ions. 

Two days earlier, informal talks with 
the authorities had failed to find a 
solution to the dispute - althou^ some 
teachers' representatives said they felt 
the gap between the two sides was 
"bri^ble”. 

The next move in the 10-month-old 
dispute comes with a meeting of the 
tealraers’ panel on January 7. Tlie 
pand will consider an approach from 
ACAS - the conciliation and advisory 
ser^rice - to help resolve the dispute. 

Teachers' leaders are likely to opt 
for one forther infonnal negotiating 
session with the employers before 
turning to ACAS for help. 


The January 7 meeting will also 
decide whether to back its representa- 
tives' decision at last week's talks to 
put forward 9.9 per cent as a potential 
settlement figure. 

It was this move that led Sir Keith 
Joseph to attack the unions for "post- 
uring'' in a letter sent to Mrs Nicky 
Harnson, the employers* leaders, im- 
mediately after the meeting. He also 
ruled out any Government initiative to 
solve the dispute. 

The management panel is also likely 
to meet early in the New Year. The 
teachers have asked it to consider 
offering the unions arbitration on a 
higher figure than the 5 percent it had 


prevloutiy suggested. 

The NITT is planning half-day 
strikes and rallies up ana down the 
country in January and the NAS/UWT 
is poised for selective strike notion in 
all 104 local education authorities. 

Both unions are refusing to cooper- 
ate vrith the new 16-plus examination - 
a move which is likely to bite in the 
New Year as its introduction draws 
nearer. 

The teachers' insistence on a 9.9 per 
cent increase by the end of the year has 
surprised and dismayed the local au- 


thority employers. The teachers have 
set this figure as the level at which th^ 
areprepared to join local authorities in 
asking sir Keith for cash aid. 

Mrs Harrison, Labour leader of the 
employers' tide, suggested that “some- 
thing around 8 per cent” might be 
more acceptable. But the teachers say 
it would be a "waste of time^ 
approaching Sir Keith for help on that, 
smee the authorities’ own "final offer” 
was only 0.5 per cent less. 

Both sides said last Tuesday's talks 
were conducted in an “extremely 
agreeable" atmosphere'. The teachers' 
Bcknowl^ged that It would settle 
for a 6.9 per cent salaries package over 
the year as a whole. 

The Mp between Ihe two stemmed 
'hrom the teachers' Insistence that Ihe 
deal should be end-loaded to produce 
9.9 per cent-and the local authorities' 
insistence that even an increase to 8 
per cent would have to be met by Sir. 
keith easing their financial plight 



Alanned by the further sharp drop in 
BPpUcationL»4bF-teaeher training in 
sdence and technology, the Govern- 
meat is to try once again to lure 
students into those subjects by offering 
extra money while they tram, Bidify 
"Passmore writes. 

sir Keith Joseph plans to offer ari 
extra £1,2QQ a year to students who 


the I.e.u.Pi. Make tcnclieis civil Sffft** 
luck them out till they see rcafoa. *’ . 

"Now you're iniking, Fortescue: f*K', 
all tliiit on the buck of n postctrd] , 


! tilsastrous tenn for 


a athtudes 



ihat their employers renllv 
put let no one doubt that tha 


disastrous ednsequ- 
cnm?la (t respontibie just to sh k?w 1 t 
and watch the Si^St oQ&'gS 

' wS P™fc»>lon"toJbec 6 iS 2'«6 


the''.ni0st''-ini 



COMMENT 


teach in a state middle or secondary 
schc^ when they have finished the 
training. Tlte awards would start next 
September. 

Details of the £2.5 million scheme 
wre sent out in a confidential letter 
from the Department of Education to 
interested bodies, Including the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, the Com- 
mittee of Vice-Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals, the National Advisory Body 


ate offer 




*wchcr 'assodatib 
S^L^Wtineht ftofo 

that theriS'ihiut bd 


“S® iP ',lo»Ellipe) iSe ^Mamfiatibn 


and rBsponsible , It mi 


JUijtjvbs, proaUrigi .TYErdte aitd' Vet 

? ^djnjAlvafod, , well paid: teachliiB 
between aiS 
ffld me thods is cdlemitous - can^tfie 
ggwdmertl rtot^ oriton’t 


inlWl6/]^$y 


'afen[ts 

- Clearly : la 




doesn’t bark 


IJeud should Imvo become bored with 
® ^ Ijocccdlngs of the House of 
Oommons SoIml Commliioe; los.i so 

wrpriaed at 

**•^*5®° patience Kquired. - 

Tne Committee's chnlrinan, Sir Wil- 

from the start that he 'would be 
^eratlng m his most episcopal stylo 
**»*»« no question of produc- 
like ai over- 
•?;S^iPJP-MP toaster; there would 

CommUtpo to 
Committees to shadow. 

of 

fflpitpebbWwhS 


ILEA faces £39m deficit 


the pnicedure corainiri** . 
got flway ffimt. ,„ir 
So iho decision 
reviewing achlowniwl ij g;; 
xchoiils lilts been pondertwif,;. #m 

l« “ apart f«W3 Ihe occanjw^ -g | IrfylZo 

live Kfuiiny scBilon-whlie^- . '• 

the 'cduuntlon system u« nest-i 

iipurt around everyone^ . by Mike Durnain 

It reiyelns to ^ MOD London Education Author- 

shailgetfl ity has condemned the rate ceiling 

.idlteaycar 8tlmc-ana'i"^^f .y .{mnosedonit by the Government and 
depend on the dreflmg ^ i.l: claimt there is a £39 million gap to be 

Committee's' excellent saw - • . . 

clerk. What,, really ’ 


and the Committee of Directors of 
PqlytocAnics. 

The letter reveals that education 
ministers are seriously worried by the 
continuing decline in applications, 
which can only make existing shor- 
tages worse. Applications for post- 
graduate training in maths and physics 
are down by, about one third on last 
year. • 

>i' ' The Oovernnient must be bopmg 
that the sixe of the carrot they propose, 
iwhich would bring the grant for stu- 
dents living outside London up to 
£3,000, wiD give the scheme more 
success than past efforts. For instance, 
a two-year scheme offering the lure of 
an extra failed to bring about 
si^fleant increases in 1982-4. 

At least one of the bodies consulted 
has poim^ out that the awards, while 
welcome in themselves, will do no- 
thing to increase the pool of graduates 
in the shortage subjects, or to keep the 
new teachers in the profession. 



whether Mr Freud dt Myoi % 
Membm feci that 
. their own time, but the 
ihat'B usehil Iniimirient 
blUty- has been renderpdj^ 
Just when .It fe needed 
It's an open secret; « 
Miiiistefe dislike Seled 
and that civil servants do 
high opinion b£ back-bendi^ 
their attempls^ fo ques^ " 
live. Bai that might ha«^ 
cied to make Mehb^ S 


- Imposed on it by Ihe Government and 
clauDt there is a £^ million gap to be 
plugged. 

^ Keith Joseph' last week 
announced that be was peg^g the 
‘'iLEA’s precept level at 7o.Sp in the £, 
■a reduction orabout one per cent on 
cuiirent levels, 

- The authority hae already been told 
that its spending Umit in £9lS million 
hbxt.year. According to the ILEA the 
prece^wc^d yield only £876 million, 
leaving a £39 million snort.foU. 

One source said:.."That leaves some 
hig questions as to how the gap caii be 
Gueo. It is not clear whether.qr not the 
Ooveroment thinks wc can w it by 
digging into reserves or creative 
recounting. 

• “The: council may well take legal 
.proceedings against the Oovemoient 
on the mundstbat it has been wronsdy 
jdiiectea. There is always the possiml- 


ity of it becoming another *Uver- 
pool’." . 

' Mr Steve Bpiidredi-ILBA finance 
. chairman, said it was unbelievable', “It 
is a complete mystery how Sir Keith 
Joseph can tell us to dip into our 
reserves when we have already told 
him the reservei are absolutely zero.” 

The London borough of Haring^, 
which will be rate-capped for the 
second Recessive year, has been told 
to keep its spending to £152 million. 
This will mean a cutin rates of 9.7 per 
cent. 

Livcipool, which has only just set 
‘ out a legal btidget for the present 
fioancltdwBr, has been.. told it can 
I spend £^4 million and raise its rates ; 
by up to 15 per cent next year. ' 

‘Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which is also 
' to be rate-capped for the first tiine, has 

been given a spending limit of ilSA 
iiiilUon, with a rate rise of about 6 per 
cent. 


' Robert Rhodes. James 

Tory quits 
over student 
grant cuts 

Cuts In student support announced by 
mlnistera last week have brou^t 
atroiu nrotests Arom the National Un- 
'im of students and Opposition MPa • 
and Incited a senior Tory backbencher 
]to deal a humlUating Mow to the 
Government. 

Mr Robert Rhodes James, MP for 
CtmhrWge and . Mrs Thatcher’s 
appointee as the Government's link- 
man with the world of higher educa- 
tkm,' has reslpied from, the post over 
what be calM the *Hiit(rierable 
squeea^ oh imlveratty flnanee. 

The declilon to raise stucfehla grants 
by oidy 2 per ceo(« coupled, vrith the 
removal of all bcueflts, was .“the last 
straw”, he told the Prfane Minister lii 
hb Mtcr of rcsimatlon. 

Details of Ihe Deneflt changes were 
released 1^ the DHSS last week, In 
addition to removing students* ellgibti- 
Ky for unemployment > and , sup- 
wmentary benofit during lhe Christ- 


through the rate support grant seltle- 
ment. 

, The NUT voted against the 9.9 per 
cent because it failed to mention any 
commitment to restoring teachers’ pay 


Stand-in 
head for 
Drummond 


A “caretaker” head • has been 
appointed to Drummond middle 
school. Bradford following the depar- 


irrai^VOflvirfl ■ rbriTA'iCvTCv m \ liLVtiT 


after an 18-month race relations row. 

Mr William Haykin, currentiy head 
of Calversyke middle school, Keigh- 
ley, a few miles oqt of Bradford, mil 


from January for one dr two tema. 

"It will . depend how long the 
appointment process takes. We shall 
be advertising when next term opens,” 
a council spokesman said ibis week. 

Mr Honeyfor.d*s early retirement at 
the age. of 51 accompaiiied by a 
financial settieihent worth £161,000 
was announced last week. 


in the future. 

Even a suggestion that the two sides 
should gp jointly to Sir Keith for hefo 
without agreeing on a settlement fi- 
gure was turned down by the teachers. 
They said the move would have to be 
referred to a full panel meeting. 

A boycott of next year's examina- 
tions is likely to be called by several 
NUT branches at the union^s special 
salaries conference to be held on 
January t8. 

But Mr Doug M^voy, deputy 
genei^ secretary, said the union's 
executive had decided against such a 
call. 

"The ‘executive believes It would 
lose some support from parents and 
the public and no doubt it would lose 
some support from members," be 
added. 

• The NUT has won a High Court 
order for an early hearing of its action 
against four l.e.a.s who have docked 
wages from teachers refusing to covey 
for at»ent colleagues. The case - 
brought against Solihull, Rotherham, 
Doncaster and Croydon - is now 
expected to be heard early in the New 
Year. . 


Twoumons 
settle at 
Poimdswick 

Poundswlck High School in Manches- 
ter is expecteo to re-open for near- 
normal schooling in January following 
new moves to settle the so-called 
.“obscene grafiti" dispute. 

A deal between Manchester Le.a. 
and the National Union of Teachers 
. arid the Assistant Masten and Mistres- 
ges Auo^tion,- .means : that .32 
teaefaerx now seem certain'to return to 
work eariy in the. new tenn. ... 

' .The first fouryear groups will return 
to normal. But stafr will not teach the 
so-called “dirty five”; or any of tjie 
olssses or subject groups they belong 
td. About Ido fifth > years will be 
affected. 


Professional Association 
of Teachers 

WERE YOU 
THINKING OF 
JOINING US? 


tilfHeuir'fo m 




jinn 


“At thb moiMttt Ifl 
hard fo say Ym fo your 4 *^ 
forttsfoe 


I^turpbm manager of 

/m:tb hfftid ^ 


Back at school 1 Cash for training 



mas and Easter vacations, ministeirs 
abo propose to exclude students in halls 
of raldence from housing benefit and 
to Umit the payments on lodginBS from 
which students an absent during the 
1 ^ vacation, . i 

Giles Radice, Labour’s educa- 
tion spokesman, together with the 
National Union of Students, predicted 
foll-seale revolt over the plans, like the 
one that for^ the Govenuuent to bade 
down over tultioh fees last year. 


A teenager who was luepended from 
school earlier this year has joined ifo 
board QfgovproorB. Mi* Ian Brook, 19, 


The £6.4 million saved by Biitola’s 
withdrawal from ' Unesco ' la 'to be. 
re-allocated to training and rbSeareb; 
develbpinent ' programmes, Mr 
Timothy Ralsoii, Minister for Over- 
fe&*DeVhTd|Xnbbt;|' fold thb^Cdfoihoils 
lost week. . 




PAT membership increased dramat- 
ically in 1 985 and now stands at 40,000. 

PAT invites you to join the growing body 
of teachers committed to a combination 
of moderation arid professionalism. 

Aliyou need to do iswrito.tqtno follqw-. 
ing address (no stamp required); 

Pr^ssional Association of Teachers 

Department EW 
99FrlarGate , 

V Oorby bOl ?BB 
















Is psychology still irrelevant? 


John White suggests that the old battle 
between theory and classroom practice 
is giving way to more fruitful exchanges of experience 
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i n these days when schools' are 
SSSliP"^S? tomtiaate whole 
ppU^' teachers cannet 
avoid .cppfrontatloii wiih difficult 
.^blcMi aboUt, for Instance; the nil 
hire of a pluralist society or about what 

really constitutes ' pupils’ welbie. 

Assuming, that is, that the search tor 
wnsensus does not sU» with uhrases 
like encooraeme the nilin«» /£imU_ 


mto^^aictl^y: useful tralniha 
rammesJ . ' ■ . 




,•>« j».ti.Tni‘rs‘{hr 

TWO things help to explain this. First 
» « >» Iwlatej In .ttelf 


nilrNIMllMi" 


Hes” phrases 


«iB 1B55 isolated in . their 
classtooou or from specialists In other 
department than they were 10 years 
^ “hool management ^conies 
more participatory and as local and 
^trol government demands , on 
Incrrae, more teachers are 

dhflSS IS «*«>1 

ESSf“i^'® ^®“8« p* topics, 
tom rims. and curricula; to; seusm 

dS&^^W*®*^*** .ctries of ® 
Msessmeni;.lSi- 

exprifiCnoc of other 


gJspjCTO ’^u^stidijal shidics 
Criit.at their besti .provide, '' ' 


siBoSirsaa 

lam, education, work and tochimlogy. 

hepri made, 

notably by Professor P H Hirst to 
conceptualise tholHanged rouf ofth? 

teriS* S“hi ‘^nwnsu? 

that practition- 
ers and theorists riiould bo seen ns 
wreting nert in two different realm 
tot ona, continuum. In the late 1960s 
®"®®^fward8, educational theory was 


Members urge leaders to end bickering 

Grass roots revolt 


over union conflict 


Collie critidzed 
over in-service 
devdopmmt 



A revolt against the public bickering 
between leaders of the NUT and 
NAS/UVT is growing among class- 
room teachers. 


laical of letters receiyed by TTie 
TEs IS one which has also been fired 


off to the executives of both the 
National Union of Teachers and 
National Association of Schoolmas- 
ters/Union of Women Teachers calling 


on them to stop trading insults. 

Signed by the two unions' repre 
sentatives at the Orange secondary 
school in Bristol with the support of all 
their members, it expresses ^our frus- 
tration and dismay at increasingly high 
level of hair-spbtting, technical dts- 
agreement and damaging public insult 
trading which at present persists be- 
tween our unions at the highest level 
but which - thankfully - have no 
counterpart at county and school 
levels”. 


The letter goes on: “The bickering 
from on high, apart from angering 


^te dlffei^ 


toterem them to fa^ 



members at grassroots level, hasled to 
the following absurd consequences: 

(a) instead of our unions fighting 
together with' united purpose, we 
find the NUT seeking support from 
NATFHE (the college lecturers' un- 
isn)rnone of whose members even 
. '^'wjork in schools, and the NASAJWT 
seeking support from the Assistant 
Mastere and Mfetesscs Association 
‘ "df^dthe Nandhal Association of Head 
.;^eachers, neither of whom have dis- 
' played the courage and strength of 
purpose of the two major unions. 

’ , (d) Instead of the posts of chairman 
riid , honorary secrett^ (of the 
teachers'.side in negotiations) going to 
.members of. our unions, our own 
, pointless in.-flgbting has led te .these 
posts being taken by members of 
AMMA and NAHT respectively.'' 

In another letter, also sent to the two 
union executives and signed by 58 
NAS/UWT and NUT members at 
Boundstone Community College in 
West Sussex, the signatories say: “We 
. urgeyouthen,inadeeply-feltpleB,to 
' stop washing our dirty linen in public 
. ana to stop needlessly provoking the 
, other union. 

*'As it is,'the main, if not the only, 
beneficiaries of a split profession are 
Keith Joseph ana the present 
Qovemment." 

The row between the two, which has 
■ been under the surface since the 
^ beriming of the current dispute, in- 
creased in bitterness as it became clear 
the the NAS/UWT could in future 
shape teadier union policy with the 


snaM teacner union poucy wiin me 
,, - Nl^ losing its overall majority on the 
-! teacher's panel. 


It stems from deeply-held differ- 
ences over strattey in the present 
dispute. The NUT wants to cohtiniie 


the prmnt 


already mentioned. It can 
and refine the often sow 
still Improvable 
teachers have about h^t^ 
their colleagues and th^I^ 
think and behave. ' 


al psychology and the 0*^5 
oraucatfon cap now f 'is 
proper but in the past 


by Richard Gamer 


by Bert Lodge 



T\vo out of three lecturers in ihe 
faculty of education and combined 
studies otored no evidence of having 
been on in-service training when HM 
Inspectors visited Gwent College of 
Hiuier Education earlier this year. 

Yet more .than 80 per cent of the 
permanent staff had been at the col- 


E ermanent staff bad been at tne coi- 
ige for more than 10 years, the 
inmetors* report points out. 

The 4 1 members of staff involved In 
initial training together with 21 contri- 
buting from other departments are 
well and appropriately qualified, the 
inspectors say. But “there is no faculty 
poucy for INSET and with certrin 
notable exceptions there is a ratherlow 
level of engagement by staff in profes- 
sional development''. 

While supervisors of students on 


complete a visit, including travel, in 
one and a half hours. 

This rule applies despite some stu- 
dents being placed in schools outside 
Gwent and in a few cases a consider- 
able distance from Caerleon. the ori- 
ginal teacher training site of the col- 

. 

The Inspectors are severe in their 
assessment of the teaching practice 
provided for students preparing for 
spedri education. It is *^an unsatisfac- 
tory mix of special school und ordinary 
school experiences'*. This ends in a 
final practice in a school for children 
with severe learning difficulties “which 


teaching practice perform their func- 
tions welfon the whole, BEd students . 
were not getting enough school experi- 
ence at the time of the visit. Third and 
fourth-year students particularly were 
handicapped by their lack of contact 
with schools and children in the age 
range they had elected to teach. 

“They are unclear about the orga- 
nization of the school curriculum, 
particularly at primary level, about the 
grouping of pupils and group work 
withm masses, about the norniri dura- 
tion of various curricular activities and 
die planning of the integrated day." 

However, the report notes that the 
timetable has now been modified to 
provide a measure of school experi- 
ence in some Diploma of Hiaher 
^ucaiion units preceding the uEd 
section of the course. At the same time 
I the adequacy of supervision is ques- 
I tipued when tutors are expected to 


United apperitjolnf fruilratlon over union leaders’ damagingdisagreemenis. 


future joint meetings in the current 
dispute since their cmjecHves were so 
different. 


NUT leaders took the opportunity 
to launch a series of scathing public 
attacks on the NAS/UWT leadership, 


while m^Dg it clear they were ex- 
empting local union members from 
criocism. 


Meanwhile, union members still 
continued to campaign together. Joint 
demonstrations were held in Birming- 
ham and, in inner London, the Lett- 
led Inner London Teachers’ Associa- 


meot on anything less than the most 
favourable terms being contemplated 
by the NUT. 

Membership rivalry is at the root of 
the problem and there are some in the 
NUT hierarchy who believe they can 
recruit dissident militant members of 
the NAS/UWT if its rival succeeds in a 
strategy of securing a lower settlement 
for I9u than the NUT Would be 


prepared to accept. 

It bad seemed with the succession of 
Mr SmitlUes to the top job of Ihe 
NAS/UWT that rivalry between the 
two would be less marked. Indeed, be 
still talks of the NUT beinghis “natural 
ally" once the present dispute is over. 
However, he says, the miluire of the 
NUT to consult while it had the whip 
band on the teachers' panel is one of 
the mala reasons for today’s public 
arguments between the two. 


tion of the NUT have been appearing 
on quite a few public platforms with 
Mr Peter Herbert, general secretary of 
the inner London branch of the NAS/ 


UWT. 

The two unions now have loint 
monthly officers' meetings where 
leaders of both plan joint action over 

^ ^e meetings discuss other issues as 
well - such as the future of the Inner 
London Question Authority now it is 
to be directly elected. 

Mr Herbert said that in about a 
third of the authority's schools rela- 
tions between the two unions were 
good enough for efforts to be' made to 
plan strike action together so as to 
maximize the effect. 

One of the schools where co-oper- 
ation vto at its best, he saidt.was 


arguments between the two. 

irony of the present situation is 
that it is still NUT official policy to 


that it is still NUT official policy to 
press for a single teachers' union and 


. this year’s dispute until it has won 
concessions that would restore 
: feathers' pay towards the levels set by 
the Houston inquiry whereas the 
■ ’NAS/UW believes this can best be 
sieved through restructuring talks 
’.be^ning next year following an 
interim settlement to the 1985 dispute, 
v: These led to Mr Fred Smithies, 
.^ner^ secretary of the NAS/UWT, 
saying in October he could see little 
point In tU^ two unions holding any 


Quinton Kynaston secondary school r 
. wheris the NUT Inner London execu- 


• •Ttaevav — * — - 

live member, Mr Bernard Regan, 
teaches. 

Current differences over strategy 
are not ibe only causes of the present 
row and it would be foolish to suggest 
that relationships between the two 
have always been cordial. 

Mr Smithies’ predecessor as NAS/ 
UWT general secretary, Mr Terry 
Cauy, luiciiw how to score a point or 
•two off the NUT if he smelt a setUe- 


TUC-affiUate. 

The advantages of such a move aie 
obvious. The new union would repre- 
sent 331,000 teachers while the others 
on the teachers' panel would have a 
combined memberhip of Just over 
100,000 for representation purposes. It 
would also have 20 of the, 28, seats 90 
the teachers’ panel. .• • ' • ' 

The left-wing Socialist Teachers’ 
Alliance of the NUT wants to start 
merger talks with the NAS/UWT now 
that the NUT no longer represents the 


majority of. the profession. A motion 
the STA has prepared for next year's 
NUT conference has been supported 


S at least 20 branches, maUng it one 
the most popular motions. Yet it 
must be said tost the day the two union 


must be said that the day the two union 
. bureaucracies' could comblue looks a 
long way. off. 


, , Professor 
loc^qnhe 


kJ ® Way Paiw 




GQudter head-on 
(hey are irrelevant. 
haw been. But 

wotid of education^ 

decade has 
yielding, someihlng Of 
Aral, ©Md tadlip<n»tby5 




The director of the country’s largest 
; uhlverrity school of educallm haa sent 
' a stern warning to Sir Keith Josefdi, 
< ab(kit the effects of Goveniment cuts on 
jbbtb schools and teacher training. . 

Professor Denis Lawton, director of 
;'uie IhUvertlfy of London Institute 

Education, says’ the problems heed by 
feacber training Instituttohs, which are 
.having to do more with less monay,.are 
M^vated-by the **very nnfevourable 
pKtnre. that young people now have of 
(eaehlitg as a career”. 

V-'^Many : of our hew recruits are 
ibteph:4.iw ian. Mhnf tKclr Idealism 


iHUvIde adequate Cinandal resources 
Ftofessor Lawton nays. And he should 
not igdulge.ln so much criticism, of 
thos^n^ng In thd, system. 


over cuts 


'b,’’ be Says, <^t.thelr idealism' 
many chueoges when they bbaln , 


.become alarming, he adds, add the 
altuaUon In mathematics Is now <^uite 
^laastrous”. . - , j 

The ' cduCatiM' system' , of -England 
Wales 


hi^r education, 

respbiise lays special 8ircss;«i 
the irtedifor the Government to rtfom- 
.rider its low prqjectlon qf student 
numbere and to provide more re- 
sources. 

”At least as fer as the public Sector Is 
concerned;': the rifeoifr^: currently 





njillu*SCAVG|JliUiiai UQiiiaiiwavit w«^0esi- 

zational and teaching skills so that 
students need n longer period of 
preparation and acclimatization than is 
possible in the time provided". 

There are also stern words about the 
professional aspects of science provi- 
sion. v/hile units catering for certain 
areas of the disdpline are considered 
appropriate for intending primary 
teachers, the lack of a biological 
science to complement the worK in 
physical science is “a serious dimen- 
sion". And physical science itself lacks 
a professional dimension. 

A course, “Science and the rise of 
Technology, an historical survey*', has 
limited value for intending primary 
teachers*'. 

But while some aspects of teacher 
training are less than satisfactory, the 
Inspectors note the resources available 
ana the work of staff towards formula^ 


ing a new BEd as “encouraging evi- 
dence of a capacity for change to a 
generally acceptable provision for 
teadier education". 



women MPs 


by Biddy Passmore 


Two bright young women MPs - one 
on the fight and one on the left of the 
Conservative Party - have been 
wppinted 'as Parliamenta^ Private 
Secretaries to edueatfon ministers. 




Edwlna Currie Virginia BiMtomley 


rDerbyshi 


voluble, publidty-oonsdous Mrs Car- 
rie , who is 39 , entered the Commons In 


nCj wnois cniDicu uic wwiumuiia 'n 
1983 aftd a successfiil local govern- 
ment cafeor in Birmingham, where she 
was'diaiirqiaif of socaal services ^nd - 
'housing.- . ' 

She was educated at the Uverpool 
Institute for Qirls, Oxford University 
and the London School of Economics 
and has held leaching and lecturing 
posts in economics, economic history 
and business studies. She is married 
with two daughters. 

Sir Keith needed a new PPS 7 a 
minister's chief link with Ihe back' 
benches - after Mr .George .Waldefn, 
became an education minister. 


Mr Chris Patten, the “wet” minister 
of state at the DBS, will have an 
ideological soulmate in Mrs Vlr^la 
toitomley, MP for Surrey South 'west, 
since a by-election in May 1984.- ' 
Mis Virginia Hilda Brunette Bot- 
tomley, who is 37, was educated at 
.^Futney High School and Essex Uni- 
versilv ana then, like Mrs Currie, took 
an 'MSc at the London School of 
Economics. After, research for the 
Child Poverty Action Group, iMluring 
In FE and psychiatric social work, she 
became a magistrate and was chairman 
of Lambeth Juvenile Court from 1981 
to 1984. 


She is married to Peter Bouomley, a 
Junior employment minister, and they 
have three cmldrcn. 


Business-like about buses 


pointment with Ibe Govm>* 
ick ^vision teemretoed in the 
lirflheNatiorud Advtsdiy Body 
loveriinfept’s Green Paper on 


Local authorities should do more .to 
co-ordinate stoool. transport and Ihe 


E ubllc bus service, Ihe Odveniment 
as said; • 


of student 


bas said; • 

A circular from tlio Department of 
Ticahsport says councils should , take 
advantage of the new Oexibility under 
the 1985 Tranqmri Act to get better 
value for money from public iTanstort , 
regardless/' of (be type of client 
iuvolv^, , • ■ . .1 . 

- Thlscan.be particularly beneficial in 
ira^ areas,- it says, where currently 
spending school trsnspon may fv 
' exceed tne coundl's subsidy to public 
rtranspbit.: i ir-- i'"." ’•.ii ' , 
:• Thd ne\y Act DroVadea for. 


Company and introduces competition 
into passenger transport in the public 
sector. 

But it does not change education 
authorities' duty under the 1944 
Education Act to-providc free trans-. 
port foir certain pupils - those living 
more than two or three miles froiit the 
nearest suitable school. 

The circular says: “It is for the. 
re^nsible local authorities to decide 
bow best to secure school services, 
wiiether by the purchase of scholars’ 
passes for use on public transport, by 
contract services available' also to the 
.. pc^liOr by excluaiypiconUact, services, , 
oriJ>y.i. 1 be- u8e,qf ivehwtesrPWPOd by..’ 
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Shires accuse minister of ‘betrayal’ over election year spending plans 

Rate grant shift favours inner dlies 


Tbc Home Counties are likely to be 
harde&t-hit by the shift of resources 
from shires to inner cities next year as a 
result of the rale support grant settle* 
raent. 

Mr Kenneth Baker, Environment 


f4208m 




by Mike Durham 


BLOCK GRANT SHARES 
198S<86 and 1988-87 


( ernnienf's local government spending 
plans for 1986/87. 

The distribution of grant markedly 
favours London and inner-cily metro- 
politan areas, in a year when local 
elections are due in most cities. Loyal 
Tory shires have complained that they 
have not been reworded for keeping to 
Government spending limits. 

Gut the grant distribution formula 
has been eased to Increase allowances 
for some remote counries with scat- 
tered school populations, and to lessen 
t he burden of debt charges on educa- 
tion ^pital spending. 

This means that a county with areas 
of sparse population, like Loncosliire, 
for example, can expect its grant 
entitlement to increase dramatically 
Mr pupil. Debt charges vyorth hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds will be 
eased for some authorities, notably 
Durham. 

I Mr Baker's announcement was seen 

as e^clively robbing the shire coun- 
ties in order to compensate the cities 
for the abolition of the GLC and 
metropolitan counties next spring. 

The Government’s contribution to 

local goverament finance wiU be £11.8 ^ 

billion in 1986/OT, the same level in { 

cash terms as this year and a sllsht • 

reaction in real terms. * 

p^poT^oii| bi local apendjng | 
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METS LONDON 

1986/88 1986/87 1985/86 1988/87 1985/86 1986/87 


financed by central government will 
drop from 49 per cent to just over 46 
per ant. However, Mr Baker said 
that, because of changes in the tarset 
system, a further £400 miUion will lie 
available for distribution. 

Money tied up In specific and sup- 
plementary araats is continuing to 
grow. More flian £172 milUon of the 
increase is related to specific grants 
including education support grants and 
gjdt* wr in-service tmning in educa- 


I he bar diagram shows changes in 
share-out between shire county and 
metropolitan authorities. Grant 
awarded to the shires wiU drop, while 
that for metropolitan counties and 
London will rise sharply compared 
with this year. 

Shire counties will receive just 50.9 

grant, compared 
with 53.3 per cent this year. 

07“™™'"' 

K»e £77 million m grant, while the 


mclropoliisui disiriLis will giuii £>t4 
million, Outer L.ondnn horoiiplis will 
act a slHcgcring £221 mitlion hoo.st 
between them. 

Conservative Mtiinc Cotiniie!i thsil 
supported the Government's low- 
spending policy - such as East Sussex. 
Kent nml .Surrey - will he niirticiiliirly 
Imnl-liit because of (lie effects of the 
new advanevd fiirlher education pool- 
ing (AFE) arrangemeiils. 

Conscrvniive-controlled Surrey 
one of the worst affected, could lose 
nearly £20 million in grant this year, or 
a quarter of its normal entitlement, 
according to county treasurer Mr De- 
rek Thomas. 

“We have lost u lot and arc worse off 
than wc expected,’’ he said. Although 
large rate nscs seem certain, they arc 
unlikely to be us high as 20 per cent. 

Like all the Home Counties, Surrey 
because it is close to London will fccl 
the effects of the new AFE pool 
formula on top of the grant cut. It 
coidd amount to a further £5 million. 

Onecommentatorsald: “Surrey and 
auttontics like it have done everything 
me Government wantsycar after year 
That s why there have been shrieks of 
Mirayal from Conservative back-ben- 
chers. 

“The shires have seen themselves 
progressively squeezed into lower and 
jowr spending, and being rewarded 
by less and less grant.’’ 

The metropolitan authorities, 
however, have also condemned the 
grunt settlement. TTicy claim that it 
does not compensate for loss of grant 
In the past, and docs nut fully reim- 
burse councils for the effects of aboli- 
tion. 


by Biddy Passmore ^ 

Universities ha\-e been advised to nb 

the police can be present to keen orfe 
rite advice Is contained In euldt£ 
on freedom of speech end lawfuj urn 
Illy sent out (0 universillea lu| 
IheCuinmlttcc of Vicc-Chutcellonw 
Frlitelpuls. 

Hut (hey acknowledge tbal, hi 
university authorities are not pfavS 
ly or legally capable of raabtiU 
public order In extreme clrcomillpS 
and since the police are not ilm' 
ready to Intervene on private prt£ 
unlvei^UIes may have (0 ban ‘Mekrt 
I controverslai" meetings. ■ 
Mr Maurice Shock, coomte 
chairman, stressed that tb«re met- 
al present “a general or acute pntti 

ordlsrujp|IveorlnlimidaforycondHk 

He said: “A small number of ii4 
publicized incidents should h d- 
ngainsl the dozens of orderly 
meetings which take place eaefa meti 
university premises up ind don h. 
land”. 

Mr Shock also stressed that, wil 
nolhiug excused disnipUveorhittBlfr' 
tory behaviour, students mutbebe 
to protest and heckle at me^s. 
long as freedom of speeefa lnK> 
assembly were not in/rioged. ]' 
The committee recommeiuli IN/ 
ualversitlcs should: E 


AUTdamsunbei^diiefefw pay 


Vlcc-chanccllbrs hnd not shown ob- 
.vious Trastance to the Government’s 
•poUmrof eptdng-.higher education, a 
™*ewp^f the Asaociatibri of Uni- 
v^ly Teachers was told last week. 

Tlie^inniitt4e of Vice-chancellors 
md Prioupals had condemned the 
’ GovernmeiU's philosophy of a shrink- 
.% of higher education, con- 
m Dr Alan Taylor 

RuswII.-gpAkiftg at Newcastle Onl- 
accused, themof falling 
• ^J;aw any real Impact on events. • 

' . I nave no doubt that they share our 

cQiiceras and also wish to see a j^per: 


by Bert Lodge 


ly &oded system, providing access to 
university education for a much wider 
cross-section of our society. They say 
they Aare. with us. our concern over 
morale and. salaries as well. And they 
' *®Ifi™®y®PP™c1ai«thoneedtQaddrw ■ 
pwtidans.and the wider public -in 
WMr to drive the' political message . 

. 'T should have Mshed we could be 
reporong that their concern had been 
translated into effective action. But on 
the general Issnes of funding and 
.access, their, public profile and their 
impact oh bvents has been so small us 


to. easily Mape notice. 

on salaries, amid much hand- 
yrtnglng, they hove shown a total 
' allure to do anything useful to reverse 
the erosion of academic and related 
staff salary levels." 

Vlcc^hancellora had lot their staff 
down badly over pay. Dr Tavlor. 

for additional fonch to deal with nay 
erosion and, most recently, in relation 


together, they have delivered a pack- 
age of auch niischievous Irrelevance to 
our.prraent problems over pay ns to bo 
beyond comprehonslon." 

history, members will strike for niio 
to demonstrate their 
n^or at cuts In Oovernmont foiidlna 
0 universities and iu effects on thol? 

lili H'®niber»hjp voted 

!?jl* I*'. ^®te scccted for the 
strike Is January 15. | 


Mnaltles are adequate) . s 
vOnly allow meetings lo tiN^ 
where (hey are satisfied that oritHBk 
will make proper arraoMmsfitiM 
Stewardship and conirw over«if!i . 
ahd after consulting the polke vbn 
disorder Is a real jmblliifi . . ; 

• Ensure (hat student ub« ■ 1 

othersoclellcsgivethemMrincenofti [ 

^ visiting apeakorsi and ^ ^ . 

# Dan meetings where there hibV I 

risk or disorder. ' 

Where, despite all reasaubh^ 
caullofls, dUruplion does occur 


unlvereltles should make no attei^>^ 
secure more privileged trwhpHt® 
(heir members lhan Tor olbef dtbaii 


Diane Spencer looks back over the year that 
produced the Honeyford and Poundswick affairs, 
the Liverpool rebellion, a White Paper on Better 
Schools and a Green Paper on higher education 
, . . but no pay rise for teachers. 

Another ‘war’ 
diat didn’t end 


by Christmas 


T here have been rumours, but Sir 
Keith Joseph - memorably de- 
scribed by the NASAiWT presi- 
dent as “the only guy who thinks 
before he speaks and b^ore he speaks 
I forgets what he thought" - is. like the 
poor, still with us. 

The NUT president's fear that Sir 
Keith would be replaced by John 
Selwyn Gummer, have proved un- 
founded so far. “Come back Sir Keith, 
all is forgiven,’’ he told the union’s 
conference. 

1985 was a year of long-running 
disputes^ pay, Honeyford, Liveipoof; 
and one which produced yet more 
Government and HMI documents. It 
saw ^e decline of Philip Merrldale and 
the rise of John Fearman in local 
.. government politics, growing disillu- 
sionment with Burnham and the end of 
conordat between the DES and em- 

inrernBtional Youth 
Year witnessed football violence, riots 
and more cases of child battering. 

January 

The year began in its traditional way 
with Sit Keith putting the fear of God 
into the teaching profession by warn- 
iog them he would introduce rewlar 
appraisal of teachers as part pi .Ms 
drwe to raise standards. And, if neces- 
sare, this would be enihrined in law. 

'nie GCE boards decided to keep 
the post- 16 educational map untidy by 
agreeing to continue to offer the 
cSi^ficate of ^tended Education in 
competition with the Certificate of 
Pre-vocational Education. The Tho- 
mas report on London primary schools 
recommended that every school 
should have an extra teacher without 
class responsibility to allow for the 
development of subject specialisms. 

A chorus of derision greeted the 
Government's corporal punishment 
Bill on its first reading in the House of 
Commons. In a typically British piece 
of daft compronuM it proposed that 
parents should be given the ri^t to 
choose whether to let their children be 


nee. 

was a year of long-running 
i: pay, Honeyford, Liveipoof; 
e which produced yet more 




beaten. With his usual impeccable 
timing, Sir Keith aimouncea capital 
spcnoiog cuts of £308 million in the 
same week as the publication of the 
National Economic Development 
Council report on repairs and mainte- 
nance of Britain’s schools. Some ha- 
ven’t been painted for 25 years. 

The' managemeat panel of Burnham 
bou^t a page of TVic TES to explain its 
proposats on pay structure while Liver- 
pool education committee warned it 
would have to sack 650 teachers to 
keep within its budget. 
vFebruaiy 

The NUT urgpd members to take 
Industrial ^on after the pay talks 
w6re deadlocked when employers 
failed to lmprdve.pn their 4 per cent 
offer, '’‘•v . 

Oxford dons dedded'lo.jet thdr 
own , back and voted to wimholfl an 
honejrary doctorate from the Prime. 
Minister in protest at her Oovera- 
. ment’s education policies. Most of 
Fleet Street disapproved, The Educa- 
tion SeCretaw decided not to reconsti- 
tute ACSET, the committee which 
advise him' on teacher training. 

He then incensed both sides in the 
pay dispute by saying there was no 
chance of 7 per cent for the restructure 


jest gaffe ever made 
uring' an industrial 


was marked by the first industrial 
action. With superb accuracy, Fred 
Smithies, general secretary of the 
NAS/U>^ prophesied it would last 
until 1986. Ine corporal punishment 
Bill emerged unscathed from the Com- 
mons. Sir Keith rejected four of the 
recommendations from the Swann Re- 
port on the education of ethnic minor- 
ities on its day of publication. The 
report blamed deprivation for low 
acnievement. 

Ibe White Paper, Better Schools, 
hailed as a blue-print for education in 
tite 21st centuiv, proposed chai^ in 
governing bodies, the introduction of 
AS levels and more medfle uanis for 
in-service training. Secret breakfast- 
time talks between local authority 
leaders and the NUT in a London hotel 
gave hopes of a new initiative in the 
pay dispute. 

A Bradford education sub-commit- 
tee passed a vote of no confidence in 
Honeyford. The criteria for the 
G(2SE were announced. The month 
ended with Tory students behaving 
like yobbos at their conference in 
lougnborough University. 

April 

The Manpower Services Commis-' 
sion was given the responsibiUty for 
extending the YTS to two years and 
sorting out the jungle of qualifications 
for 14 to 18-year-olds In the White 
Paper, Education and Training for 
Young People. 

Ray Honeyford was suspended from 
his job as head of DnunmontFMiddle 
School in Bradford. 

The new NAS/UWT president Joe 
Boone, a larger than life figure with 
beard and red braces, laid into Bum- 
ham as a “quite unmitigated disuter". 

It couldn't negotiate its way out of a 
paper bag, he said. 

Pupils don’t get the point of decim- 
als, even after 10 years of maths 
education and tests fall to reveal these 
shortcomlnp because jnipils often get 
the right answers for the wrong 
reasons, the APU revealed. 

A spending survey carried out hy 
The TBS con^rmed that the squeeze 
on the education sendee was getting 
titter. Four out of five education 
authorities have cut their budget in 
real tetms since last year compared 
with three out of four in our last 
survey. 

The HMI reckoned that calculators 
and computers are here to stay In their 
document Maths 5~i6 and tliey said 
there should be less but better maths 
teaching. 

May 

Four boys were swept to (heir death 
at Land’s End on a trip from Stoke 
Poges Middle School and a fire at 
Valley Pvade football ground in Brad- 
ford claimed the lives of 52 people, 
including a dozen school children and | 
a teacher. 

After 30 years of pay equality in the 

S rofesslbn, women teachers are get- 
ng a ttilnner slice of tl>e cake, asurvey 
showed. Liverpool pupils went on 
strike in support of teachers. 

ITie Government's Green Paper on 
higher education was called "a philis- 
tine’s charter" by some critics - the 
least unkind thing said about it. ^don- 
ee and maths were to be given pnority, 
arts should be.squee^ and; there 
^ould be no increase in student num- 
bers, it raid. I 

A research team, led by Professor 
Neville Butler, found that pre-school 
education helps children get better 
soademlc re^ipls, . Tegqbe^ ^vyamed 
tb^t schools 'wQy|(|: $q 



followed by the Liberals in the far 
North. “From the sunny pleasure 
domes of Torquay to the cheerless 
porticoes of Dundee," our correspon- 
dent noted. 

AIDS fear struck a British school for 
the first time. Uverpool teachers 
reacted with outrage and disbelief to 
the news that they would not be paid 
after the end of October. An earth- 
uake in Mexico killed at least three 


kii VviUTsM ilkV:l 


its7Sth 


of victims. The TES 
anniversary. 

October 

Adrian Mole's creator. Sue Town- 
send, said teachers were “deeply bor- 
ing and conservative". Headteachers 
in Liverpool were threatened with 
surcharging if they foiled to deliver 
redundancy notices. The worst riot yet 
to hit Britain's streets occurred in the 
Broadwater Farm Estate in Tot- 
tenham, north London. A policeman 
was killed and a special school was 
among the buildings damaged and 
vandalized. 

Mrs Thatcher held a Icach-in at 
Number 10 on education, described by 
a Slate school head as “a uthering of 
the black and tlie blue". Black Paper 
people mingled with the Jikes of 
Khodcs Boyson and Ray Honeyford. 

'Teachers in Manchester went on 
strike in support of colleagues In 
Poundswick School who had 

been suspended necause they refused 
to teach ‘Hhe dirty five" -the boys who 
drew racist and obscene graffiti on the 
school walls. 

Sir Keith toldtheTory faitliful at the 
p^y conference in Blackpool that the 
pay dispute had gone on tar too long. 


'Top: ^Justice ftir teachers" was the recurring cri de eoeur In both the Poundswick 
(pictured) and salary disputes. Left: Vera Chadwick, one of the few who liad 
something to smile about. Right: the Balliol bear who was mistaken for hb 
Australian cousin. 


lunchtime because of the dispute. dream’* said NATFHE, sourly. 

Sir Keith remained unmoved by an The NUT looked likely to lose hs 
HMI survey of education authorities majority vote on Burnnam as its 

which showed the grim and deteriorat- membership had dropped. 

Ing state of buildings and shoilage of July 

btroks. . The silly 'season t^e a bit early, 

Junu . starting on Tfie TES when a shaip- 

lliere was a distinct lack of surprise eved reader spotted that Humplirey, 
^ the teachers of a village school near the Balliol Bear, pictured on the front 

Banbury to the last item because they page, was not of the Koala variety 

bavehadtowaitforlOyearsforastan which we claimed, but. just a plain 


toUet. 

Boys are “rode, noisy and genenUly 
awfur a research study concludea. 
“Co-education doesn’t prepare girts, it 
batters them." Following the May 
elections, the ACC was “hung" which 
raised hopu of settlement in the pay 
dspute. 'The 18-montb-old row over 
the carve up on MSC funding for 
non-advanced further education aris- 
ing from last year’s White Paper, 
Training fi>r Jobs, was settled with 
local government mana^g to save 
face. 

The Audit Commission report 
Obtaining better value for money 
further education was publisbed.' It 
claimed that 75,000 more students 
could be tau^t and savings made of 
around £300,000 per college totalling 
£50 million a year, “An educationlstr 
ni^tmare and an accoUnlants' pipe 


Balliol Bear, pictured on the front 
e, was not of the K^aia variety 
ch we claimed, but just a plain 
Inary Teddy. Had the influence of 
sell Murdoch grown so strong that 



ordinary Teddy. Had the influence of 
Rupert Murdoch grown so strong that 
we' had to describe all beers as koalas, 
he wondered?- 

• Reason triumphed over lunacy and 
the House of Commons when, much to 
the chagrin of education mintetets, the 
corpord punishment Gill was des- 
troyed by the House of Lords. Ruth 
Lawrence, aged 13, came top out of 
1% candidates al Oxford with a first 
class honours degree in maths. She 
airo earned the png of the year award 
for her remark- that students don't 
work haid enough. 

College and polytechnic lecturers 
settled Ibr 5,8 per cent while the 
teachers' talks failed again, mainly 
because the Government, with unbe- 
Uevably crass tiraing, awarded huge 
inaeases to top people In the Ciim 
Service and Judicfaiy, The Fish Report 
on special educational needs in inner 
London called for new attitudes. 

August 

Ihe NUT lost its maiori^ on the 
Burnham Committee. Sor Kmth sold 
l.e.B.s could spend £1,25 bllUon over 
four years for new contracts for 
teachers. Scare stories about AIDS 
Uf^ted in the USA and Australia. 




tribunal case against Lancashire Le.a, 
after proving that she failed to be 
sho^med for a head's job because she 
was a woman. 

September 

.A new nlian entered the DBS. Chris 
Patteii, 41, was appointed as minister 
of state 7- one of tne br^test young 
stars to get to Dlzabeth House, it was 
thought. Lord Young was appointed 
Emnloyment Seerctarv and Tom Scott 


So did his speech, by all accounts, as 
his audience yawned. 

November 

The Queen’s Speech promised le^ 
Islation on teacher appraisal. Sir Keith 
said there was £10 million available for 
lunchtime supervision. In an amaziu 
burst of deroociacy, the NAS/UWT 
decided to ballot its members over any 
improved pay offer. Croydon issued a 
27-page parents' auidc on curriculum 
in Its primary, scn^ools. The National 
Ad^sory Body for local authority 
higher education told Sir Keith it 
couldn't meet his Easter deadline on 
recommending closures in teacher 
training. He replied that he would 
broass them if they did not come up 
wth proposals by May. 

The Appeal . Court ruled in the. 
Honeyford case that local authorities, 
not smool governors, have the last 
wcffd on a teacher’s olsmissal. 

The University Council for the 
Education of Teachers met, for the 
first time behind closed doors, to 
discuss how education departments 
could stand firm against the twin 
pressures of HMI inspection and Gov- 
ernment accreditation of initial 
teacher training. 

The newly-constituted teachers’ 
panel, without theNUTmajoTity,mel 
and NATFHE put a spanner in the 
worim by voting with the NUT to help 
defeat B motion from the NAS/UWT 
to resume negotiations. Normally it 
abstains. 

Three hundred Uverpool education 
staff planned to meet in a nearby pub if 
they were locked out of their mfices 
duime the rates dispute. In the end 
thej^idat have to as the Swiss gimmes 
helped the council pay its bUls w4th a 
loan. 

George Walden was appointed to 
replace Peter Brooke, junior minister 
for higher educatioi^vdio went to the 
Tteasury after Ian (jow’s resignation 
over the Northern Ireland agreement. 
December 

In the run-in to the season of 
goodwill, the Church of England was 
dubbed as "naive” and "Mandat" by 
'Tory critics for Its report on inner 
dties. It described grou inequalities, 
and said Church schools could be 
divisive. 

A marked Increase in child smoking 
worried DHSS ministers so much that 

1 ' they decided to spend all of £1 million 
on a pilot advertising campaign in two 
areas of the country, 

One of the longest running disputes 
- the Honeyford case - was settled at 


"I have a hearty rasped for teachers. 1 
know 1 conldn’t be a teacher, while 
jfoo, paradoxtcally, know every one of 
you could be Secretary of Slate, ftnr 
Education," Sir RrirA Joseph t speaMng 
sd t|ie Gcographlcn) Sorie^ confer* 


thought. Lord Young was appointed 
Employment Secretary and Tom Scott ' 
left his job at STOPP. The Adult 
Literacy Campaign celebrated its 10th 
annivenary. 

Ray Honeyford returned to his 
school after a Court ruling that 
the GOuncU had to uft its suspension of 
him after the governors recommended 
his re-instatement in June. Hand- 
sworth erupted in a night of violence 
and looting leaving two dead. 

The cooTerence season kicked off 
with the 'SDP )n t|lp South closely 


- the Honeyford case - was settled at 
last, with the headteaclier acceptirig a 
payoff deal worth £161,900 in the 
foM-term. 

^ucation, along with all other local 
authority services, was to blame for the 
death of Jasirane Beckford, the four^ 
year-old beaiten to death Isy her step- 




Inquiry found. 

. Local education authorities drama- 
ticaily tightened up sanctions against 













The (Mity spedal ofiEff 
intheworld 
that will save you £5 
and help 

protect a child at risk 

Literally millions of children have been helped 
by die NSPCC with over 80% of income coming 
from public generosity. To maintain these vital 
services to children we!re asking for your support 
I by making a special seasonal offer - a full colour 
I map of the world printed by tlie famous map 
makers John Bartholomew. 

The full colour map (political with physical 
relief shown) features populations, time zones, 
main airports, ports, railways and cross country 
references. The map retails at around £8 - it^ yours 
for just £3.30 - 30p will go towards the postage and 
packing. The remaining £3.00 will be donated on 
yow' behalf - to the NSPCC to lend a helping hand to 
children in fear or danger throughout Britain. 

I Every map you purchase for family, friends or 

workplace will make the world of difference to a i 

child in need. If you are a reader of the TES j 

Scotland, the RSSPCC will benefit from the offer. • 
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Sir Keifli chooses poly 
director for key MSC post 









Kenneth Durrands 

A polytechnic director has been 
appointed to represent the education 
service on the Manpower Services 
Commission. 

Mr Kenneth Durrands, rector of 
Huddersfield Polytechnic, and a for- 
mer secreta^ of the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics, replaces Mr 
Wilson Longdeo as the education 
I commissioner next week. 

The choice of a figure from higher 
education for an appointment which 
consists principally of representing 
non-advanced further education was 
made by Ministers against the advice 
of at least some of their senior officials. 
It has caused considerable dismay and 
exasperation among the hirther educa- 
tion Dodies. 

For the second time in succession 
the Education Secretary sought 
nominations from the principal FE 
associations and then i^orea them. 
Some irony attaches to the fact that the 
associations were very ready this time 
to acrept the re-mpointment of Mr 
Lon^en, the Bedfordshire Tory vice- 
principal foisted on them three years 
ago, but that Ministers determined to 
get rid of hliQi The DBS asked the 


Wilson l.ongdcn 

associations to nominate .suitiililc col- 
lege principals with the imcniion, it is 
thought, of excluding any possibility of 
their recommending Mr Longilcn, 
who has frequently attacked Govern- 
ment policies on young people and 
further education. Despite this, 
NATFHE, the lecturers’ union, said it 
would not object to his re-appoint- 
ment. The Association of Colleges of 
Ftirther and Higher Education con- 
tented itself with pointing out that it 
would be difficult for a successor to 
reach the very high standards of con- 
sultation and representation which Mr 
Longden had set. 

Mr Durrands, 56, began Ills career 
as an engineering apprentice and be- 
came a univcrsltylccturcr, returning to 
industry to hold a succession of senior 
engineering posts before his appoint- 
ment to Huddcrsncid poly nine years 
He has served on a number of 
higher education bodies and Oovom- 
ment committees, and pliwcd a prom- 
inent part in the work of the former 
Business Education Council. 

ACFHE’s secretary, Mr Derek 
Bradshaw, who is a Doncaster college 
principal, said that Mr Durrands was 








Dole youngsters 
‘notworfohy’ 


At leut one in eleven of lost year's 
SMom-Ieavers has opted to stay uncm- 
than enter the Youth 


Wtt-liml work; were walling to join 
l to armed forces; wore looking after 
sick relatives or were pregnant ; or hud 
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ouiTBjr VI roiusoniKS 
.Iwgwn to the Careers Service. 

The results are reported just as the 
Manpower Sorvico'i Commission is 

' emhlirirfno nn li> ntuM I...... I .1 
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school and later alippcd tlirough the 
careers service net., ^ 


Mbarking on Its own large Invutiga! aareS ih”i ° 

tlon into the motives of younastera innke tlioin 

who remain outside the scCcf * f®? !)}®^ somotliing wltli 

A . my life'’; nearly thrce-uuiirtora siild 

that they were bored without it; nnd 
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n uio awicmc. 

But the overwhelming majority of 
l“«.yoSSe* 5 « who decide to stay out 
or theTra do so, not because they are 
workshy but because they do not 
JmUeve the scheme will be of any use to 
them, seyi Yputhald. the youth em- 

Nearly nine out of ten of the younas- 

ters interviewed rejected the suggS- 

• atore than half said they- would not 
Moose to stay on the dole eimn if they 
^^'gj®!«<?f®™tiney that way than by 

The researchers obtained their fi- 

Isnown to be eligi- 
ble but outside the scheme or wh»« 
UO mconl ™ .vaiUble71teS 
™ vi cons^tive estimateT 

**** researchers iqter- 


I fTllllhfUl Hi unu 

w . mnny said that they did not 
feel right" being out of work. Nearly 
nmp out often cifsagreod or dlsngreeii 
strongly with the statement "I don’t 


a™ ihey bJbe» oK a 
place smee leaving school and a few 
turned out to be ioellrible. About 

>»OT 

offered a place at dl. 

fhese many were doins tl 'nas 

Slrt ”V*" nseful such £ 

part-time education, home study or 


want JQ {rork ' and only 3 per coiit 
agreed , that was their altitude. 

Nearly two-lhlrds of those Inter- 
viewd claimed .to have applied for up 
10 jolMJ ■ furtlier one In 20 had gone 

JSSiIzJ in eighthad 

applied for between 11 and a Jobs;, 

Sf not applied for any and 4 

fh.y"ptdfo7 

.. QJ'^en the choice, nearly nine out of 
me ten interviewed would opt for a job 
first; one in twelve would prefer full- 
time education, 2 per cent the dole, 
and 4 percent YTS, 

l*l®a of the 

sort of job they would like and most of 
these aspi^ to jobs of the kind 
employ^ , leavers of their age were 

wanted **manual 

lota, and most females retail Work, or 
jobs in the clerical, service, or personal 
Mcial service sectors. Some said they 
to do anytbfng except 
£?n*nff who b£i 
“ P‘?®® YTS very 

,. Mya: ‘This suggests that 

there might be a serious oifcrepancy 
bctvrecn demands for pUceraenIs and 
.®^ P'®««nents actually on 

warns that it has not been 

^to Mrnpare aspirotions with both 
m provision and the local jobs 



John PearmiR 


well-known to many of its leada 
lucmbcrH and was highly rea^' 
them. He wa.s a forceful an(fei»tfa 4 
man who was well equipp^ toc£ii 

K ion the interests of education oo Ik ^ 
fSC. 

Mr John Pcorman, vicc-chalrnairf' 
ihc Association of Metropolitan At 
tlioriiics education committee, » 
places Mr Alistair Lawton ts tk 


representative of English aad M 
local government. The change Isjt . 
gnrdcd as .strengthening tbev^tf'- 
education on the commusion, ai Ink 


^ange kit,. 


appointment to represent Sco(t!d» 
inoriiics of Mrs Barbara Vauika, 
educiilion convener of the Tipidi 
education committee, * 

Mrs Vaughan, a Conservaliv^i . 
expected to defend education intenA 
at least as strongly os her litai > 


predcccs.sor on the commlsioo, Dr 
Malcolm Green, and a good deal oM ! 
strongly than Mr Lawton, whokii 
often supported Ministers' (taoiv 
when they have clashed with tfaevki; 
of the uduculion service - IncMoik 
own AMOdntion of CouniyConi' 
Olid of other enmmissionen. , 


Newpi/ot 


for trainees 

Youth Trolnliig Scheme Irii^ I 
enter for the same quiIlflw«M ; 
many atiideiils In sixth fomn ^ [ 
collegcx If a pilot progranw* nw 
under wny succeeds. , ^ - 
More (nan 700 traliww i* Jf* JJ 
und Ha Norlhwn Irelawl , 

(he YouUt Tralnlug IVogrsDi«[j;; : 
begun proparlna fer the Cerilfi^ . , 
Pre-vocailonal Preparallenj • 

ediicatioira i?«Nua. - 

The Joint Board for PrfrVojawJ r . . 
Education, which coutn* pij , 

BayslhalthepitJecthBib«nM^ ! 

(ho Manpower Services 
and thu Northern ligand Bd»»2S 
Department tc see how ftr ItaWT .. ; 
cate can be incorporated lot® 7®*" f 
Mhemes. «ta I 

City and Guilds and BETKi -g j 
between them administer ! 

hopcColMrnhowlh^curr^teW . 
lale^led with tfw core ol^f^ -.i.; 
down for the schemes, and to ^ 
and assess what the trsi®te( Pf* ^ . 
learned a( work. k' 

Ibirteen manning agents iw ^ 

part In the pilot proffl-amiMi ,, 

rtamlnliwlandand thereritej^ 
and Wales. The, board saw |i . 

a^emestogetagoodr^ooelp^^ 
different ktothi of j; 

representative croewact*®® |;,J , 

crucial importance.^ 

But, in net, inoet of the 
being riio by coUeges, local f,- 

or reluiUary ageodes - tw i. . 

prqjecte whwei future ■ » | 7 : 

uncertain becadu of the new 
arrangements proposed i''--. 


AEnlsIers are tailsting that 

(he Kheme as possible should be m® !7 

private employers. 


•”Th7on£yS>ot,P«^ 
wWch began in SeptemtaTf 
under (he present YTS arrftegJJS 
but the aim le to develop itrf 

can bo usirf for the first year of W® 

two-j^r scheme. — ^ 

Edited by : ' 

Mark JackiOk 




Gun law comes to tihe classroom 




UNITED STATES 


Bill Norris on the 
latest high 
school tragedy 

The 14-year-old junior hi^ school 
student in the small town oiPortland, 
(^nuecticut, had been acting a little 
strangely. He had taken to wearing a 
long overcoat all day, and then he was 
suspended for refusing to take his hat 
off in sdiool. 

“He was a nice kid.” said one of his 
classmates. “He likeo to fool around a 
lot. But just lately he’s been down low, 
like something's been wrong with 
him.’" 

Last week the nice kid showed up at 
school with a 9mm semi-automatic 

Students studying the “reformed" 
secondary curriculum, started two 
years ago, reach higher standards but 
rail just as much as “ordinary" stu- 
dents, according to a number of sur- 
veys. 

Under the reform, the curriculum 
has been divided into two two-year 
cycles. The reform is a progressive 
one: new schook join each year, until 
the coverage is national (Catalonia is 
running its own refonn). 

Ibere are now 160 schools teaching 
the first cycle. The first students to 
begin the second cycle, in 26 schools, 
ar^ust finishing their first term. 

The key feature of the reformed first 
cycle was its emphasis on changing 
teaching styles, moving away nom 
learning tw rote, and on introducing 
more mo^rn assessment. 

In the second, students choose one 
I of five new* ba^llleraios: human and 
sodid sdeoces, natural sciences, lan- 
guages, ^minUlrative, and Industrial. 

: Thw'Aufiles are divided Into three: 
first, a core curriculum for all, regard- 
less of bachllleralo; third, options 
studies. 

Tbe aim is that these courses should 
be sufficiently wide-ranging for stu- 
dents to be able to change from one 
badilKerafo to another, without diffi- 
culty. liie Ministry hopes that ffie 
reformed curriculum will do away with 
the current division in schook between 
the academic and the technical, where 
technical studies are seen as the poor 


rifle and went hunting his headmaster. 
He found him in a ground floor 
corridor and raised the gun. 

Principal Don Rixon cua not wait to 
see if it was loaded: he dived into an 
office and locked the door. 

This was just as well. The nice kid 
fired several shots through the door, 
injuring Mr Rixon with flying glass and 
wounding a 53-year-old senary in 
the arm. 

The boy then beaded upstairs, 
where he encountered the school care- 
taker, David Bengston, 36, and shot 
him dead. 

Following this he grabbed one of his 
fellow students as a hostage and barri- 
caded himself in the school’s computer 
room. Teachers, alerted over the pub- 
lic address system, locked all doors 
while the children overturned desks 
and hid behind them. 

Half an hour later, the boy threw out 


his gun and surrendered to the police, 
“it could have been a whole lot 
worse,” said a police spokesman. 

Ibe boy’s identity has been withheld 
because of his age. As for his motive, 
the only explanation came from a ^1 
who happened to be in the computer 


room when he burst in. “He just said 
he hod to get out of here," she said. 

In a second high school siege in 
Philadelphia recenriy, four students, a 
secretary and a priest were held 
hostage by a young gunman demon- 
diag that President Reagan should 
res^ and turn over the leadership of 
the country to him. 

“The forces of evil will bring about 
the death of this nation. They will shut 
down your nuclear reactor, leaving 
you defenceless. They will cause earth- 
quakes that will level all your cities." 

The note went on: “Thdy will make 
all American women infertile until this 


countnr's population is reduced to 
zero. They will kill your children and 
politicians one by one. 1 am not doing 
this against my country, but rather to 
save my country from total devastation 
and destruction.’’ 

The siege lasted seven and a half 
hours, duMg which the gunman lost 
one of his student hostages when the 
latter slipped out after asking permis- 
sion to leave the room for a ^ass of 
water. 

He later released the secretary and 
the priest. But police waited impotent- 




ly outside the school office, fearful for 
me safety of the remaining three 
l^year-olids. 


In the end the three, deciding that 
the gunman’s weapon was not real, 
tadefod him and took it away. Fortu- 
nately, it did turn out to be a starting 
pistol, loaded with blanks. 




ToMistoM 
whoever you are 


SPAIN 


Sarah Jane Evans 
on the progreaa of 
curriculum reform 

relation. 

At the end of the two yean, all 
students will receive the same awa^, 
which will qualify them for university 
entrance, or other professional stu- 
dies. llik does away with the six-form 
year, COU, the Curso de Orfentecion 
Universitaria. 

COU has been followed in the 
fourth year, by those who have re- 
ceived their bachiller in the third year 
and want to go on to univeraity. It has a 
common core with some specialist, 
teaebing. ... 

Paitiapation in the refonh is volun- 
tary at present and, withia schook that 
have elected to take part, parents can 
choose whether or not their children 
are in reform classes. The reform. 


apart from requiring more active 
teaching methods - such as team 
teacldng and more personal contact 
between teacher and pupil - also 
involves much greater partidpation by 
parents and students. 

Surveys, have revealed that, In 
general, parents are pleased with the 
reform and feel that the standard of 
teaching has improved. 


However, /mcoro erco/flrjpupil fai- 
lure, k still the key word. Ine latest 
inspection revealed that 28 per cent of 


secondary students did not complete 
the four-year course, while an average 
of SO per cent do not achieve the status 
of graduado escolar, for successfully 
completing primary school education. 

The reform of primaiy education 
has been running for longer, but has 
yet to produce solid resulo ih.tenna of 
substantially reduced . fellure rates, 
llie results of the secondary rcTonh 
pupils so far show that thoy have 
reached higher standards, but their 
failure rate nas been just the same as 


that of students in “ordinary classes, 
and especially in ipaths and Spanish. 

The civil servant in charge of the 
reform says this is because teachers, 
while using new ways of working, still 
feel happier carrying out assessment of 
their asdgned suDjects in the old way, 
and that they have not been evaluating 
achievements In general objectives. 

This undermined an attempt at re- 
form in 1970. The existing system had 
been criticized for excessive ri 0 dlty, 
depending on transmittins excessive 
information and overemphasizing ex- 
aminations. The 1970 Education Act, 
sounding very like the current reform, 
declared that the bacMllerato was to 
encourage independent learning and 
interdisciplinary studies, and teaching 
was to be more active. 

This reform may be similarly de- 
molished once it extends beyond a 
small group of committed teachers. 
Hitherto, the reform has been run by 
the ministiy, but its administration is 
gradually being devolved, with Ibe 
recently instituted teachers’ centres 
taking an active part. This may dilute 
the reform. 

Unreformed secondary schools have 
had their innovations tnls year. Stu- 
dents will now be able to study a 

. most popul^ fol^w^ 
newspaMrs may be use'd as a teaching 
aid; and a progressive programme or 
Introducing computer studies into 
schook baa begun. 


The Lancaster goes 
bombing ahead 


MEXICO 


Stephan Downer 
deacribaa a unique 
euccaaa story 

Tbe bt-cuitural Lancaster School in 
Mexico City, founded with 40 chili^a 
in 1^9 ana unique in Latin America, 
plans to double today’s student body of 
400 by 1990 and move to a purpose- 
built site as soon as possible. 

Headmaster Gerald MacCarthy says 
the -school will start a fund-raisiim 
drivein Mexico a^ the UK in 198a 
The Lancaster, a non-profit-mak- 
ing limited company, must leave its 
rent-free premises ita southern Mexico 
City bythe end of the 1987-88 school 
year, ^e deadline’s approach coin- 


cide; wth the governing board's opin- 
ion that two parallel', mixed ability 
groups are needed at every level to 
make .the school cost-effdetive. 

The Lancaster Is the only school in . 
Latin America favoured by British 
Parliamentry statute. A British-Mex- 
Ican government agreement, signed in 
19^, permits it to teach a complete 
range of courses, from kindergarten to 
university entry, and have its studies 
recessed by both raveromenta. 

Tmrty-nine qualified Mexican and 
British teachers instruct the same peo- 
ple in the same class and groups are 
lestrioted to 25 children. 

“A small group of parents and 
teachers founded tne school so as to be 
within the ^MexTcan system but not 


outside tbe British one." says Mrs 
Jenny Ruiz, the founding head, now in 
charuofthe primary icnool. “We had 
a efoar idea of what we wanted 
academically and culturally and we are 
gettine there, with tremendous paren- 
m backing." 

‘ Oneparent.MrsAveLopezMateos 
de ^ifa, daughter of tbe fete Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos, Mexican. President 
from 1958 to 1964, lends the school its 
colonial premises inTlalpan, an histor- . 
ic area olore to die - remains of a 
pre-Columbian town. 

“The school has lived up to pur 
expectations," says Mrs Ruiz, a Briton 
married to a Mexican. 

Mr MacCarthy. who is Ini his fifth 
year with the school, says: “We had to 
study how to integrate the-two pr<^- 
ramraes and we are learning ad the 
rime." He k pleased with tbe schoors 
' rmgress. “we have been taken with 
^eat seriousness by both sides, almost 



School warning on drug abuse go 
largely unheedM 

Why coke 
is the 
real thing 
for seniors 

More high school seniors In America 
are using cocaine than ever before. 
According to a survey by the Univeraity 
of hfichlgoD, which has been reviewing 
Ibedrugalluntioalnsdiookslnce 1974, 
17 per cent of those questioned said that 
they had trisA cocune in 198S. 

Thk represents a Increase of only 
*1 per cent over 1984, but It accompanies 
a rise In the use of such things as 
cannabis, tranquUlzera, alcohol, 
c^ettes, and opiates other than he- 
i^. All these had been decUniiQSlnK 
1979 - a trend which Is now apparently 
reversed. 

The survey covered 16,000 senior 
students in 132 public and private high 
• schools •• the greatest dumber ever 
: qiMstldned. Lh^ Johnston, director 
St the sindyt sold this week (hat the 
foereased drug use'ahbwcd up In stu- 
dents of both sexes, in both unmn and 
rural areas, and In those who were 
bcojid for College and those who were 
not. 

. 'Qcglnnliig about 1980,” hold Mr. 
Johnston, “there was an importenl 
turnaround In young people’s attitudes 
about abusable substeinces nfer nearly 
(wo decades of continuous Increases In 
nse. This year, hovrever, only three 
drugs showed continued decline: 
BDi^lamines, methaqualooe, and, (0 
a lesser extent, LSD.” 

Overall, some 63 per cent of the class 
of 1985 adml tt^ Irjing an Qllclt drug at 
some time In their lives, with 40 per 
cent using a drug other than cannaUs, 




fnpae have thefr exan^ and mark^ by the school 



One In five seniors k cnitently a daily 
cigarette smoker, and BTpercent admit 
to heavy drinking - defined as five or 


we were worried that the British would 
think we had ^ne entirely over to the 
Mexican system and were trylagito 
pretend to be British." 

But the Mexicon.and Britkh authoi^ 
ities have repeatedly praised the 
school, which has been within the 
Mexican syatem'forlS.montbSi while 
criticislDg its insiaUations, some of 
.. which were damaged in Septembers 
earthqusJce. : ^ 

The Lancaster has advanced to the 

; .1' >, 1 I-. *1 . - I. •• '-‘I* '* ■ "• 


first year of A leveb and its studies 
have been recognised by Mexjco.'s 
National Autbnomous ' University 
since tire beginning' of the academic 
year. 

The first Lancaster children - seven 
in all - took a total of 49 O levels in the 
summer; 81 per cent were grodad and 
43 per cent were C or above, which, . 
according to Mr. MacCarthy, “is hot., 
bad." 

. Mr MacCartl|y read English dt Ox- 
fotd, taught at St Paul’s' and ran the 1 
junior departmeqt at Worth boarding ; 
school. 

. He says that the Lancaster operates , 
in a I'dimcult environment" l^ause of 
the lack of an external examinaribn in 


Mexico. 

"Mexican schook set their own 
exams and ^ve their own results. 
’Therefore, it doesn’t come easily to 
Mexican remilies (b face the challenu 
of external examination, Wliich toe 
Britkh system has as its only crite- 
ribn." , . 

Many parents are former British 
Council scholars and the schooL which 
is dose to the National Universi^ 
campus, has “on excellent and Intelli- 
gent parent body,” says Mr Mab- 
Ckrthy. . . . • . ^ ; 

The Lancaster's annual drpn-out 
rate Is only 10 per cent and tlie prfma^ 
school baa only ux places available thk 
school year. 


more drinks In a row during a two- 
week period. 


Courses 


DEGREE 
&GCE 

Guided Horne Study Cou rscs i(K. 
London Unlvetaityi 
LLB,8A(EngUsh).BD.DIp,Ed. ; 
VChTWlck University MBA 

G.CE.i 

OdtAtevei- 

EasentialSnxdy Skilla kiid 
' Effective Thinking 
. CoursesbyEdwarddcOono. 

For free prospectus u 'rite stuUng 
stil^ecto/ttiieresNfi: 

Frnnh Fisher CBB,MGiMAi 
D epLBM, Wblscy Hall, 
'Freepost, OxfordQX26BR . 
Ihli 0865 52200 (24 hours) 
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P^iily time as Labour lay I A case of conduct 


new sodal foundations 


unbecoming 


ISRAEL 


Shalva Well on 
the rise of aociallst 
schools and 
right-wing reaction 

Socialist schools are beginning to 
fflushroom in Israel, backed by the 
Israeli ^bour Party which sees them 
as an important part of its drive 
towards an absolute political come- 
back (at present there is a national 
unity government with the Labour 

Pdp«u awti4 tlsA I II I n-^.. 


fl^ed school had been borne. 

^ Ine response to a newspaper adver- 
tisement enquiring whetner parental 
support for such a venture existed was 
overwhelming. Parents and teachers 
g^dned officfal backing for a school 
with Labour values and secured 


wproval for the opening of three 
classes in September of the same year. 
The site chosen for the first school 


Party and the right-wing Likud Party 
heading it in turn). 

Demographicaliy, the odds are 
against this since the birthrate of 
Israelis born to Oriental Jewish 
parents, who constitute the larger part 
of the Likud's electorate, is ri»ng but 
in the education world the party haa 
the edge, spearheading policy foitin- 
tives and founding a numbu of 
“schools in the spirit of Labour move- 
ment values'*. 

The irony of the so-called “Labour 
Mhools" is that the impetus came 
during the period of Lllnid govern- 
ment, when Menachem Begui was 
Prime Minister. 

In 1978, shocked out of the com- 
placency of 30 consecutive years of 
Labour rule, by the advent to power of 
the Likud in what the Israelis call the 
••reversal" or "overtum", a group of 
Labour-orientated educationKts met 
to discuss ways of reintroducing 
“values" into tlie Israeli educational 
system. By 1981 the idea of a full- 


> was an unlikely one - in the heart of 
• Katamon Tet, a notorious slum neigh- 
‘ tourhood and right-wing stronghol^n 

Jerusalem. Labour supporters trans- 
^rt their chidren to the Givat Cohen 
Oonen school, which before its trans- 
formation was on the verge of closure. 

Today 53 per cent of the children 
come from the suburbs of Jerusalem: 
47 per cent are local children, almost 
all from large families with low income 
levels. Ffom an initial three classes run 
according to Labour principles, today 
all the 18 classes in the school (six 
grades of three parallel classes) are 
now run on these lines. 

The four major aims are: education 
for a democratic and equal society: 
education for a Jewish humanism; 
education for a peaceful Zionism; and 
education for the needs of future 
society. 

*^6^ conversion of these aims into 
reahstic teaching goals is a more 
dJfocult task. In practice the Givat 
^en school offers a wider range of 
enrichment subjects", such as music 
handicrafts and art, than a normal 
school. Tnps to socialist Kibbutzim are 
uranged. as well as visits to factories. 
Recently, a branch of the left-wing 
youth movement Hashomer Hatzair 
was set up in the school. Such schools 


have many advantages. Teachers nro 
of high quality, classes arc small nml 
1 extra-curricular subjects arc subsi- 
dized. Special projects have the finan- 
cial assistance of the Labour-nffiliatcd 
Workers Fedderation, known us the 
Histadrut, the United Kibbutz Move- 
ment and the Zionist Labour Party, 

^ One measure of the success of the 
pioneer school is that three other 
schools in Jerusalem tiavc now intro- 
duced Labour streams, in which chil- 
dren learn about socialist ideology and 
arc afforded extra cultural opportuni- 
ties. Three schools in Jerusalem have 
requested official recognition to model 
themselves on the Oivat Gonen ex- 
ample. 

Hie department of education and 
culture at the Histadrut, is reportedly 
swamped by requests from parents to 
turn their children's schools in other 
parts of the country into Labour 
schools. 

According to Yehoshua Maiza, the 
leading Likud MP from Jerusalem, the 
party regards these schools as retro- 
gressive. 

-‘‘J* reprints a return to the pre- 
state days (pnor to 1948) when educa- 
tion was divided along political lines " 
he said ’ 

“The school with Labour values is 
attempting to get round the state 
system and inculcate children with 
partiralanstic values. And therein lies 
the daiiKr. For what if MP Moir i 
J^ane (the ultra-right wing racist 
MP) WMted to set up a school with i 
Kahane's values? We could not let that • 
happen. Therefbre, the Labour Party 
wlii have to alter its course." i 


ZIMBABWE 


I Mike Williams on 
an era of 
student violence 

Outbreaks of .school violence nisiy 
indicnlu ihni the cm of meek and 
orderly pupils is passing away in Zim- 
babwe as it did long ago in sonic of the 
more developed coiinlries. 

At Howard High ScIuhiI in ihe 
peasant funning area of Chiweslie, 
police had to inlerveiie in force recent- 
ly after .several hiinUred students pni- 
tustmg about poor foml and a textbook 
shortage stoned the siipcrinteiKlcnt's 
house and put his ear out of action to 
prevent his esenpe. 

In September .students at Mnndcd/a 
secondary school in the Seke area near 
Harare used hummers and picks to 
M JirSy school property wortn about 
£3,000. The leaders later .said they liad 
planned their rampage fur a week tu 
protest about conditions at the school 
going "from bad to worse while fec.s 
shot up." 

Other instances of student prutesks 
that st^d non-violent have been 
I reported, among them at the presti- 
gious Kutama secondary which counts 
Pnme Minister Robert Mugabe aniuni! 
Its alumni. ** 

The violence and militant demon- 
strations arc isolated but they come in 
the midst of widespread changes in 
standards of behaviour for some stu- 
dents and teachers. Drunkenness, mari- 
juana smoking and unwanted pregnan- 
cies- largely unknown a few years ago 
“ arc now frequently reported. 

“li Is not uncommon to hear of 
teachers going to school drunk, wiili 




Rflbcrt Mugabe 

bloodsliot cyw, especially in then 
areas. It is questionable, there! 
wliciher such teachers can prodi 
diseiphned and responsible fm 
leaders, the Oovemmcnt-conlrci 
ihmltl said m a recem editorial 
No one has said whether « 
teacher behaviour is cause, cffecfi 
coineidcnl with the parallel stub 
problems, hut it has contributed n 
dciennrationofthe traditional studs 
respect for teachers and admlnlstit 
tors. Ministry of Educaiioo oQdd 
iinil Mr Mugaiic himself have code 
mned such eases of indlsdpijae, 
Ministry officials have so far triedk 
uvwid piinlie comment on the an 
milliiint .student activity, 
Prnhlems like poor alct and eoi» 
mcni shortages have ihclr roots 
slrciclicd resources cous^ br h 
Guv’crnment's schools enudi 
effort. 

Another factor, according to xaii 
educators, is an erosion otrupedlvl 
authority in part due to gowaatS', 
rhetoric ngainsi nil "nori-progressiwl 
(Ihni is noii-soclali.sts). ‘ \ 
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Votes for parents 

Sir - Cheshire is not unique in offering 
an automatic place to a parent repre- 
sentative on its education committee 


as reported by Mike Durham {TES, 
November 2^. 

Somerset County Council, in deal- 



Time to remove l.e.a. deadweights 


Ing with the composition of the educ- 
tion and cultural services committee 
states in its standing orders: “One 
person nominated by parents of pupils 
or students who are receiving educa- 
tion in schools or colleges maintained 
by the council". This has been the case 
Since at least 19?7. 

lliis person has a vote, and a 
position on the education committee 
would be meanindess without it. l am 
in disagreement swth the NCPTA view 
which I think does a disservice to 
parents and l.e.a.s in suggesting other- 
wise. Furthermore, a parent repre- 
sentative sits on the schools transport 
sub-committee, the schools sub-com- 
mittee, the special services sub-com- 
mittee and soon there will be a parent 
on the frirther education and careers 
sub-committee - all elected through 
the Somerset Federation of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

I also oppose the limitation of parent 
representation to those authorities 
"where there is an area fedej^ipn of 
PTAs recognized by the NCPTA . If 
parents in one local authority should 
Be entitled to representation on their 
education committee it follows that 
parents in every local authority should 
nave such an entitlement irremectlve 
of their affiliations or lack of them. It 
rests with NCPTA to convlnceparents 
of the value in affiliating to them. 

Concerning the comments attri- 
buted to a Mr Cunningham, 1 simply 
ask: what is so frigntening about 
elections in a self-proclairae(r"demo- 
cratic state" like ours, or would he 
prefer "appointments" made on un- 
published criteria by people like him- 
self? 

WILF MOUND 
Elected parent representative 
Education and cultural services 
Committee — 

[Somerset County Cbuncil 


Automatic seats 

Sir - 1 want to draw to your attention 
ah incorrect statement made in "Big- 
ger say for parents urged on l.e.a. 
commutees" \TES, November 29) on 
the question of parent representation 
on education committees. You said 
that "only seven l.e.a.s currently offer 
parents a seat and only one, Cheshire, 
makes it automatic." 

I point out that when in control 
' in Brent Council the Labour Party 
gave an automatic seat on the educa- 
tion committee to a parent in the 
borough. Currently, the parent r»re- 
sents tne Brent Federation of PTAs. 
The parent is a full voting member of 
the Brent education committee and 
sits on a number of the sub-committees 
(with a vote) of that committee. 

1 hope that you therefore recognize 
that Brent has already gone vew much 
fortber than the demand of the Nation- 
: al ^nfederation of Parent-Teacher 
Assodations. 

RON ANDERSON 
Labour education spokesperson 
London Borough or Brent 


Sir-The present teachers' pay dispute 
is now approaching its first anniversary 
in a state of total deadlock. One reason 
for this, as many are aware, is that it is 
not just a pay dispute but a symptom of 
a wider unease. 

New initiatives in examinations, in- 
service training, pre-vocational 
courses, pupil profiles and assessment 
are being demanded of a group of 
people whose work-load is already 
heavy, with no prospect of adequate 
financial recompense for the extra 
stress involved. 

Stress is present because teachers 
are answerable to too many people. 
Ibe list includes advisers, HMIs, the 
DES, l.e.a.s, industry and many 
others; all of these manage to push 
forward their claims on the time and 
attention of teachers, when in fact the 
pupils, their parents and the local 
community should have the first claim. 

Tfiese pressures have produced a 
sort of professional nervous break- 
down in which teachers feel that 
despite their long training and exper- 
tise they have no means or influencing 
their own futures. 

A way out of the difficulty may. 
therefore, be to reduce the number of 
different bodies putting pressure on 
teachers and schools. Tnis would cre- 
ate the climate for a pay settlement and 


{permanent improvement in morale. 
The biggest possible release of press- 
ure would be achieved by the removal 
of power From the l.e.a.s. 

The l.e.a.s owe their power to their 
financial control over teachers and 
schools. Since the money is for the 
most part not theirs and they are 
simply interfering with its flow to the 
schools, why let them continue to do 
this? By interposing themselves be- 
tween the source orfinance, the gov- 
ernment, and its users, the schools, the 
l.e.a.s simply prevent both parties 
from being accountable for their ac- 
tions. 

By enforcing uniformity of educa- 
tional provision over wide areas which 
are not socially uniform l.e.a.s make it 
impossible to match the educational 
needs of a community with what is 
provided. However desirable some 
levellers think it to be, the needs of 
say, Hackney and Hampstead are 
unlikely to be best served by identical 
schools. Uniformity of provision de- 
presses initiative in individual schools, 
since the initiative itself and any ex- 
penditure it entails have to be filtered 
through the l.e.a., which haa the 
serious fault of being politically con- 
trolled. 

With their present powers, l.e.a.s 
can not only ^strate the efforts of 


teachers, they can even frustrate the 
better aspects of government policy. 
Why should parents be forced to 
commit their children to schools which 
they think are not good enough for 
them? The Ooveranient agrees that 
parents should have rights In this 
matter, but the l.e.a. can organize in a 
way which effectively deprives parents 
of all choice. 

Money should be made available on 
• a per capita basis to all recognized 
educational establishments, directly 
from the government. The control of 
this spenuing sliould be the responsi- 
bility of the governing bodies. Under 
recent legislation these are being tai- 
lored much more closely to the schools 
they serve. All expenditure, including 
salaries and building work^, would be 
carried out in this way. Education 
officers, at the moment employed at 
some distance from any actual educa- 
tion, should be brought right onto the 
scene by being given the responsible 
position of school bursar. 

The funding of schools directly by 
central government would not lay 
them open to the excessive central 
control which is the great fear of the 
English teacher. Indeed, we have 
excessive central control at the mo- 
ment. It is exercised by l.e.a.s - 





A Bcript-wrilbig lesson at the RNIB's Worcester College 


years stutiyutg a. "special subject at 
their own level". It could be. more. 

During these two years or a 
maximum of on^uaiter of the time.' 
can be associated with schools and 
children. -Essentially their "training" 
must .be seen as a continuation of A 
level study and equivalent to a uni- 
versltv undergraduate BA course. 

Lettsn' iBr publication should, be kept 
'ife, brief as poisibie and typed on mie 
^ bt Uie paper only. The Editor 
reserves .the right to' cut ori aihend 

'.Ihenk:'. 'I 


Governor training 

Sir - As a follow-up to the feature 
article on governors, "Too little, too 
late?" {TES, December 13), your 
readers msy be interested to learn that 
there are people at the DES who have 
different worries about governor 
tr^ning. 

l^s week, Charlotte Gibbons, Mi- 
son Kelly and 1 went to see Sir Keith 
Joseph to talk about the needs of 
parent-governors, os revealed in the 
first stage of the National Association 
of Governors and Managers' regional 
' training programme, which is having a 
runaway success. Sir Keitb listened 


1 hope all headteachers and advisers 
are aware of this new style of BEd 
work and that they recognize the new 
breed of infant and junior teacher who 
will be entering their schools. 

As a tutor teaching on BEd and 
POCE courses I am amazed that we 
can so readily and swiftly throw away 
successful and proven BEd courses. 

Until now there have been two 
worthwhile paths directed toward be- • 
coming a primary teacher: the "prw- 
tical and professionally-based BEd 
and the "subject-ba^* PGCE, Both 
: . courses attracted particular kinds of 
students and both produced their fair 
share < of able , teacners. 

We am now In a sitnatlon . where 
there is virtually only one route and 
that is the academic and subject-based 
pathway. BA Plus PGCE or^year 
BEd? It seems uke Hobson’s cholfie to 
me and as usual it is the children who , 
will suffer in the long run. 

PETERDIXON 
: SOCheritooRoad 
Winchester. 

•Hants 


carefully and courteously to what we 
had to say. Another of those present I 
expresseo a concern that governors 
could be "over-trained". 

If anydne out there has found some 
over-trained governors, could they let 
us know? We would very much like to 
meet them to discuss this issue. 

Meanwhile, we will be holding more 
regional training days next spring and 
summer. Any under-trained ^veraors 
wbo would like details, please send me 
an SAEi ... 

FELIOTY TAYLOR 
NAOM 

10 Brookfield Park . 

London NWS lER 


inefficiently -because of underfunding 
and gross political interference. Strong 
local government bodies are belter 
able to protect independence and 
initiative than large l.e.a.s. 

Thus, instead of l.e.a.s being 
sources of pressure and control for 
teachers, their sole functions would be 
the provision ofancillary and auxiliary 
services. In fact, the term "authority'' 
would become a misnomer. The level 
of services provided would be deter- 
mined by the willingness of the indi- 
vidual schools to pay for them by 
handing over part of their capitation. 
‘The flow of money would thus be 
reversed. 

Hte outcome would be the creation 
of schools where initiative and new 
ideas could flourish. They would use 
financial resources sensitively applied 
according to the particular needs of the 
school and the community they served. 

Hnally, by depriving local author- 
ities of the most costly reason for 
dependence on government arnna. 
who knows what benefits ntightiollow 
for the rest of our council services? 

1 P CHAPMAN 
11 WoodsLde Park Avenue 
Walthamstow 
London £17 


Special progress Business matters 

Sir- In her review of Channel 4’s What Sir- 1 could not fall to be impressed by 


it Is like to be blind {TES, November 
IS) Joan Freeman reicis to the Royal 
National Institute for the Blind's plans 
for its new school. We are planning to 
merge two of our present schools and 
we nope in the process to create a 
special school which will do more than 
meet the needs of children on its own 


the undergraduate sponsorship be- 
tween the Midland Bank and Lou^- 
borough University described by the 
BBC's Money Programme. I could not 


stream schools. We believe the special 
school, with its facilities and specially 
qualified staff, will be well-placed to 
help l.e.a. colleagues in this way. In 
addition RNIB itself already funds and 

f irovidcs a free advisory service, bring- 
ng specialist help to integrated 
youngsters in a wide area of the 
.country. 

We know that for . some .visually 
handicapped children malnstFeamiiig 
is the belt approach. But there are 
others for whom a special school is 
right. Wc think there, should be a 
realistic' choice <so that* parents;, 
teachers and local authorities can de-i 
cide what is best' for ' the individiial 
child. That way^ every pupil stands a 
better chance and that Is why we are 
ready both to invest capital In a new 
school arid to ewand our peripatetic 
support team, we thought the idea 
that spedal schools wrapped their 
pupils in cotton wool was long dead 
and buried. As well as care for those in 
need of it, scliools for blind children 
provide a stimulating atmosphere. 

We would be delighted to show any 
Interested reader just what we mean. 

NBVILLELAWSCiN 
Education Officer 

Royal National Institute for the Blind 
224 Great Portland Street 
London Wl' , 


fail to be interested by the salary of 
£14,000 being earned by the recently 
qualified graduate from that scheme. 

I cannot fall to be incensed by the 
fact that an ambitious teacher of 
exceptional ability would have to move 
throu^i all the scales and wait until 
becoming a deputy head of a large 
school to reach that level of salary; 
perhaps at the age of 33, if he had luck 
on his side. 

Oh, Sir Keith, what are you doingl 
Perhaps dealing in Forward Yen Is 
more Imporimt than . . . 

*jarimmer . 

Headmaster 
Oaihall School 
Haywards Heath 
West Sussex 


Scalingdown 

Sir - As one who intended'to make a 
career of teaching I have carried out 
my own review of the pay dispute. 1 
assume continued antagonism ftom 
the Secretary of State and I observe 
that a great majority of teachers are 
prepared to act without the accord of 
cenirri authority. 

Rather than continue with damaging 
strike action it is surely more appropn- 
ate now for teachers to take up the 
initiative themselves. This could b.e 
achieved by their agreeing centrally 
i uoon B reasoned set of Dnorities and 



Wilts on high 


Sir- 1 am an ardent fan of The TES but 
in recent months have been left de- 
spondent by the unrest and criticism 
resulting from the present industnal 
disputetnat haa been displayed in your 
.correspondence and articles: 

In the hope of bringing some cheer 
into this festive season, I am therefore 
enclosing a copy of the Daily Blurb, 
which is a programme for this residen- 
tial special school's Christinas produc- 
tion of The Orwl American Paper 
Chase. It really has been a mauiineent 
eftort by all the staff and-friends of the 
school, who.have enabled the children 
to put'on a super production, . 

'Ibe''show lasts iwo hours and I am 
amazed at the way our children, with 
their learning difficulties, have been 
able to cope with their roles: 

BILL BROWN 
Headihaster - ’ . 

Ailingtbh School 
^Ippenham 
Wilts , , 


achieved by their agreeing centrally 
upon a reasoned set of priorities and 
minimum number of hours' work ])er 
week. 'Iliese might be carried out 
within the present ajlowances of pay 
and resources until improvements in 
the same permit enhanced activities by 
the teachers or until the causes of 
dissatisfaction ere removed. 

The novelty in this proposition is 
I that it calls on teachers to; 


□ Unite, this 


being a step 


toward a proresrional approach or 
professional body; 

□ Plan constructively, rather than 
oppose' destructively, b^ putting into 
practice their own solutions on how to 
cope under the present conditions; and 

□ Sort out the damaging divisions 
before confronting those on the "other 
side" of the negotiating table. 

This requires new initiatives by the 
teachers' unions and tbbfo in posts that 
are ihepnt to .support school-bated 
' education; They would thus be seen to 
work in a positive way to the good of 
the pupils wbo happen to be at school 
dui^ this perioa of strife, 

IH ATKINSON 
72 Brian Road 

I Harlington 
Dunstwle 
Beds 





















rALKIlVClv 


Talkasa 


springboard 


ADRIAN GREEVES 


Why are some teachers so terrifiecl of 
their pupils' tongues? 


Last year, in my work at Westmins- 
ter Colleae, Oxford, I had a seminar 


Oxford. I had a seminar 
nine first-year students 


"doing” En^sh; of these, three had 
done their A levels under regimes in 
which it was considered rude to dis- 
~~ree with the teacher's opinions. 

lese three were awestruck at having 
(and being allowed) to discover and 
voice their own views. In time, 1 am 
glad to say, they were jabbering with 
me best, and writing autnentically; but 
what If they had gone to an institution 
which mainly lectured at them? 

This year I am having the deep 
exdteinent of a term in an Oxfordshire 
primary school. Among the many 
oenefits 1 have so for gained, chief is a 
renew^ sense of how vital a resource 
I there is In talk. 

' Tn one infant class the results of. 
using children's talk as the springboard, 
for mucli work have been spectacular. 
Ibe children have been dictating stor- 
ies to be typed on a jumbo typewriter: 
and then those who can, nave read 
them back. 

Amanda (let us call her) hated 
reading - mincing out of the way at the 
very idea. Then she dictated her own 



rabbii. The rabbit ran au'ay. Mr Carrot 


hopped back home and aol his step' 
loader and some striitg. He went back 


to rAe hole and put his ladder down il. 
Then he climbed down the hole on the 


ladder, and suddenly he found a shine 
of light, because the rabbit had his light 
onmwnstairs. ... . 


ffesawhisbool. Hesaid: "HiplHipt 
Hooray!" He climbed down the ladder 
fitriher, end suddenly a bleep 
aooeared, because the rabbit had some- 


Wi 


whenever someone went down the hole 


the kind of telephone went "BleepI". 
The rabbit ran back to his burrow and 
^und that Mr Carrol had gone because 
he heard the bleep. 

liie rabbit look the hoot back to Mr 
Carrot's home and said: ‘7 will make 
friends with you. " Then they both went 
to the rabbit's home and had a cup of 
tea. 


become a passionate reader - quite 
borina on tne subject she is. 


boring on the subject she is. 

And the value is for more then the 


ng reading: every child (as one would 

no expect) has spoken a story miles 

am beyond the quality of their written 


work - assuming they can write at all. 
Take Darren: being asked to spend 15 
minutes writing a story, he could 
manage only, "i went to a party at my 
nans' . But, given the same time, he 
dictated the following story which in 
my opinion could not be produced by 


Given this degree of native tnlent, it 
is already possime to develop the skills 


invention, chaructcrizaliun, 


humour, precision of description, sur- 
prise of plot, and so on: how insulting 


many teachers in a quarter of an hour 
(thouah they could criticize it), or. 


(though they could criticize it), or, 
come to that, by many writers of 
children's reading books. Isn't this 


more eoeitizing than Roger Yellow- 
teeth or whoever? 


Mr Carrot 


stOTV and read it aloud: being, as all 
children (and adults) basically are. 


egocentric, she thought It terrific - and 
so thought reading terrific. More than 


hole, but his bool fell Into U. He can 
only have one boot because he is a 
carrot, and If he had hvo he would have 
to wear one on top of the other. 

Then he looked down the hole and 
saw a normal nbbU. He said: "Could I 


that, she read her own piece not like a 
daiek, delivering each word as an 


have my boot back, please?" 

The rabbit said: "Not You are not 


of her normal speech. This has spilled 
over into her other reading: along with 


others, she now reads more humanly 
than children years older. She has aJw 


having your boot back. " The rabbii 
jumped out of the hole and he tripped 
the carrot over. 

Mr Carrot skipped up. With his 
roundish end he head-butted the rabbit, 
and with his pointed end he poked the 


and wasteful it would be to say that 
Darren's level of composition is that of 
“I went to a party at my nans”. The 
skills of hand ana eye co-ordination, 
and memory for shape (the mechanics 
of writing) will come to this six-year- 
old in ^od time. But how many mute 
inglorious Darrens languish under 
tutelages which equate these skills with 
authorship? 

Nor is Darren so exceptional: the 
whole class, divided into six successive 
groups, dictated a story about a cat 
with a split personality - Jekyll and 
Hyde transmuted into Snuggle and 
Scratch. Read to the whole school it 
held attention as no other "story- 
written-for-assemblics” began to do, 
and won from the old lags at the top of 
the school high and vastly encouraging 
praise. 

Life, of course, has rather more to it 
than academic matters: and another 
huge value in talk is the intrinsic worth 
of self-expression, it happens that 



JOHNMYER 


In a small rural school there is a 
teachtf who has taught the infant class 
for 15 years. 

^ Her classroom does not feature on 
the circuit" for research students, 
™P®ctors or American visitors and 
she is blissfully unaware of accounts- 
wuiy, manaument or the current 
■MFcmym (TRiST being something the 
“rrenge, for the bus 


A self-confessed non-musician she 
m^d abwt the 'niursdaya^rnopn 

^ big tpwb andbou At 26 

- Be^tfel griaiophone in the cor- 
ner orthe infant classroom there Is a 
pile of records representing the current 
repertoire of the Infant Kazooists. 

The Ride of the 

I Thursday afrernoon a Fen- 
lapd notasia now delights the ear and 
eye. The pleasure, concentration and 
musicality of the Infant Kazoos (with 
thefr conductor at the front) provides a 





. There certainly have, been no kazoo 
m-setvlce course: In the ’county, nor 
does the instnuflent feature In those 


A day at 
the races 


■ GWYNNEJONES 


Ffom my office window, not many 
miles from Handswortb, I watA a 
• dfoa^cks walk along the street. I Ipse 
hhi) beUnd the wall which surrounds 
tlifr bulling, s former ghls’ nranuhar 
^bpot ahd now housing the Child add' 
. Faihily Quidance Servire. The wall b 
.wven. fept .high and topi^: iu^tn 
broken gia». 1 am uncertain whether ft 
.is designed to kei^ mclDortbe likedof 
him out, . . . . • 


involved in there is only one Afro- 
Carlbbean family and three Asian 
families. 

A recent survey found that 25 per 
cent the city’s populatfon is non- 
whito. There is agreatdeai of e^dence 
to mow. how ihmorlty groups fall to 
make use of the services provided, but 
quite whether this explains my own 
case load figures or whether Child and 
I^ily Oufdance simply falls to pro.- 
wde a suitable or adequate service to 
the different ethnic groups I do not 
know.* I fear, however; that thb latter 


r^mmended in the HMI Curriculum 
Matters 4- Music fhm 5-16. Howev- 
er, this teacher does unwittingly fuini 
nil the seven aims of music eaucaiion 
Os identified in that document. 

Somewhere In that infant classroom 
may be the new Benjamin Rrittcn or 


Ouldmce. It’s just a fact of ilfo, or 


romething similar, that there are ho 
black administrative stoff, no black 


--.....—..HMTW •iUil, IIU UiaUK 

educational psychologists, no block 
peripatetic teachers, no black consul- 
tant psychiatrists, no black social 
workers and no black cleaners. 


The pictures and images dis 


Je warting room and^ong Ae corri- 
dors are nearly all white - the excep- 
tion is Mickey Mouse.at the foot of the 
stairs. 


.. emlanatlon IS nearer.the truth. 

r mthestaf^ih.asigrionthefridgd^ 


JUIU UUf, 

'■ ’The^lfi.ck of space in dte extsdn'g car 
paft.bas been a icbnsttmt soiitce of 
irritaHon wUhip:. the ‘ clinic since' It 

mlmMrt iiiKM' i j, .. 


moved here five years ago and' now 
there. are plans to use' the old play- 
'ground." , • • ^ V :v i., : 

. The need for such expansion kerves 
' to show how we have learnt froih the 
dustakes msde In the atlernpts' to 
.mtegrete Jn the southern sfafos of 
Ame^ca: Here, we dop’t 'use buies 
and the uinveinent'is' the other way. 
The white professionals are Volvoed 
and Saabealoto the inner-d^,. father 
than coaeft-toads of blscfts ^ Asieas 
.whjsKed out .to white .subiitbiBi .mA 


WrilHC .JtUOIICOlBi :Wnen 


wall wui remain. " - 

.Itook ihrpiighmy foforralbpot As 
a social vrorkerlb qfoii^-Ssdplfo 

with a population of 286.000 1 diJLJw 


states that tl^e ii no longer any 
the'eofto^gub has 

.nolsetUif thmf 

[ :w paridng/aro, the; real: Issues, 

. 'COQcem^in.the OtgaiiiAdon'; -■ 

. . Asenlbi: staff reyS'ithiit . 

iiig .her eoffoe blaok.: She waves' her ■ 
' nodS: 

Ode fs npldllgwi to use suoh • 

.• tow tertfis iic^days. ■■■■■■' 

Qhil4 and Fianfily:auldahce. There Js a 
cpmpiilsonr Ureh’day course for the 
: Kjdalwqrkelrs 

CI^. It is such ashame that m«t 
. . are so snowed, iuAler thsifiwe donT 

have time foigoi' It apes wlthc^t^ying 
• Mwefrownonm^’^o^^!^^ 
tbe home helps? who took legid. . 
. advice to. determine whetoer the 
authority had the power th maU Ihi^h 
', cemrses cpmpul^. ; . i, v • 


experienced, teachers of Asian Oriein 
the 'clitiic. In sOihe otur 


TIIETIMKS KI)m'AnONALHlJpPLRMw >|. , 


I T!" ■ 1 * fit 


of several priviilc disusicis grciiily 
exaccrbiiicil by a ruilurc of |U‘0|>lc In 
be iibk* lo coiimuinicatu Ihcir feoliiigs. 


Maybe too many .siil sitvni in rows 
while nl school'? 


Ihcre is nothing new in whni I have 
discovered of the values of talk. Why 
then do so many schools ami colleges 
squash it'.’ Let's enumerate some of the 
disaiivantuges. 

1 If people talk they may eomc up wiih 
ideas and (|uesljons not catered for in 
teacher's notes. Very distiirbinp. 

2 Much talk goes up the chimney. 
Peacock heads who live ft>r days when 
cdiiealioiinl loiirisis hoiiih ihronidi 
their .school, will find their passion for 
display limited - lime may have been 
spent at the invisible growth of discus- 
sion. 

3 Talk mokes a noise. As with drama. 


there will always be nvighlxuirs svlio 
equate noise with disorticr. 

4 Talk requires thnt classes exercise 


.self-(li.seiplmc rather than being dril- 
led: and contrariwise it requires very 
skilful direction so that wliul linppeiis 
is more than playgroiiml ehiiltur. 'Hiis 
is disturbing alike to the imirtinoi and 
the lovc-’em-nnd-lcavu-'em liberal. 

Sonictimu.s, listening to recordings 
from the House of Commons as I drive 


in to college, 1 am encouraged lo know 
that 1 will be met with more courteous, 
subtle and creative discourse than is 
the cose in that slanging-court; but as I 
return eagerly next term to college, 
one of the cross-fcriilizations I hope to 
take back from this term among the 
children, is a determination to do whiit 
I can to help our other Westminster 
become even more of n prlinmcni 
than at its best it already is. 

But talk, of course, is not all. And 


the possibility of spending the .whole of 
(he next acndcmic yenr in scIkkiI is nil 


the more enticing because of the 
prospect of exploring how to bridge 
the gap between what the Darrens can 
write and what they can so memuruhly 
say. 


Adrian Greeves is a senior lecturer in 
Engtish at Wesimuaier College, Ox- 
fom. 


Yehudi Menuhin. Pcrhnps in .111 years 
UniB us n father sits down with hi$ 
fotnily to waieh a soap opera, u yet 
unthouglit of^naturo tune will evoke 
a rospoaso: "That’s Liszt’s Hungarian 
Dance No. 6". He will explain with a 
smile of rcinoinbrance to his mim/cd 
family how he once pluyed that itlcec 
of music wlicii ho was six yenrs old. 

In 1985 us the infant teacher disin- 
fects and puts away in thoir rcsncctivc 
kt 
[hi 

rt or inoi on some 


come in all shapes and sizes: some- 
times condltloiis rc(|uire deeper min- 
ing to discover them. 


had to struggle with (he local authuriiy 
to Bjin Ihc little by way of rosotiruos 


has. .She also has lo Klriiggle dally 
with the houdtencliers and teachers In 
whose schools she works. Todny shu 
Struggles with us. ' 

By way of illustrating some of the 
P£®®l|c5l,. problems she faces with 


gender uses such ns ^hU’'’’’and ‘Iren 
are not Aisod, 

■ There is loud whisp6ring to her left. 
An .ndt^tional psychologist has 
sought ^vlccjram one of the (Oaciier 


Jiwirtawtits merit; eall^ "fouhjcullu- ' 
adV^’' or sonre such title and 
.paid aB,&ale 4 teaOherg, Here they are 
kniwn-M.^toMher lhterptotisis’'’^^ahd. 
patopm'^e 2; / 

• topresjt'pf tfolleagiiei, . 

the teiMshet inte^ 

tbehriinvn. With the. ' 
U .is i the 

toof^tontil workers to share a iiobm. 

SSli^S; 


, that in, (hejut; Ifio I 


Authpriiy pridea Itsdf that It is ' 
:v ^ ap .equ^ oppbrfuiUtieii employer; NO' 

. ' . dfeerto^^ aM .Fatnily- 






lothprton-vi 

K)l^ 


oarocfofwdriiw/'jfo th^ 
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Woundet|„ r, ■ . 
spirit pBCHwdni^ 


TREVOR EASTON 



diebo^ 


feeling rtf lidpicsmcss, Stnoti 
It. iiuti I duHild share (hoteu 
ihiit hove galvanized a efiviSI 
imuicrute profession into actia’ 

, After many years of plintBfc 

tmg and strecr hard work IjiB 
headship. Not a big one, 
Mund. ami in a school ser%| 
some would say, b not a very 
n«is(-indiisiriul small tovK h 
headship. 

Now I wonder whylbothetril 
pcrhiqM imi all thctimeb^k 
stiti remains that mlssionaryai) 
vision, that drive that 


Roald Dahl's latest 
paperback 

encourages the hatred and 
abuse of women, 
Catherine Itzin argues. 


minimum of lS-hourdays,ltttkn 
time with my young tamilj ^ 
consiuni air of confidlnce; ifoi 


of working class children fredh 
their historical "class" chriutito 
attending a school that vleni 
tiun us a process of llberatloD, Iih 
Q totally egocentric fedJng itai 
children need me. 

.Such perspectives uodervciii) 
ilecisions t» keep the school ou{ 
adopt the siege mentality (ni 
cope". But con 1? 

well yes, I justify the cotos 


Real witches dress in ordinary clothes and took 
very much like ordinary women. They live in 
ordinary houses and they work in ordinary Jobs. 
That is vdiy they are so hard to catch ... A witch is 
always a woman . . , There Is no such things as a 
male witch ... a real witch is easily the most 
dangerous of all living creatures on earth. What 
ma^ her doubly dangerous Is the ftict that she 
doesn't look dangerous . Even when you know all 
the secrets . . . you can still never be quite sure 
whether it is a witch you are gazing at or Just a kind 
lady. 



lunch duly to mytclfonlbetne 
preserving the Jobs of uitdeiMla 
teen staff fur whom the piysiL 


Y bu may be wondering about the origins of 
this curious quotation. You would be 
forgiven for thinking that it came from the 
infamous Malleus Maleficarum, The Ham- 
mer of Witches (1486) by Kramer and Sprenger, 
the ISth Century experts on hunting, torturing, 
hanging and buraing of English witches. But you 
would not go to the top of your class with that 
answer. For this is an excerpt from a new book - 
The Witches - by Roald Dahl, the famous 
children's writer. I came across It in the current 
e^tion of Pii^ Post published by The Puffin 
Club, to whit^ my U-year-old son is a keen 
Isubecriber, 

i- It fell quite innocuously through the letterbox 
recently, but reading it made my blood run quite 
as cold as it did on first contact with Kramer & 
Sprenger's misogynist tract: 

Women Is more credulous . . . Women are 
more impressionable . . . Women have slip- 
pery tongues and cannot conceal from ofAer 
women what by their evil art they know. 
Women are feebler in both body and mind. In 
Intellect they seem lo be of a different nature 
from men. She's a liar by nature, vain, more 
bitter than death, contaminating to touch . . . 
They brood on vengeance wherefore it Is no 
wonder they are witches ... 

Hie stratlarity in style and content of this with 
' Dahl is astonishing and I am struck particularly by 
the •mutual anxiety of the authors, although 
separated by four centuries, to re-assure them- 
lelves that only women, not men, could be 
witches. 

■ As it happened, the millions of witches (some 
';d&timate as high as 9 million) who were executed 
. dtMng the ISth, 16th and 17ih Centuries follow- 
ling the publicaion of Kramer and Sprenger were 


Burning witches In Germany, 1555 


more than mere pin money. ' 
'Iben there's (he chiklRii.kii ' 
them from school at mlckdayiiii^ 
fair nor good for the sdm# 
over the past two yean, huM . 
very hard to Improve ihptilM : , 
There have been succetsn. 
now lakes lunch in the loeil^r. 
said I couldn't stop it but) v 
Few. if tnw, of ourpu^MiF : , 
be seen strolling oroundwlfi^ 
noon with a John PIsx^^( ■ 
casually from his lips, 
tmi there checking (wcNW-’I; 
ing uml diving, i T 
uonimittee. , 

Isn’t it strange ilttb WJ! 
curriculum renewal In 


clear lunch-timejireelilW^f: 


most for the Khwl* 

AniJ now? 

something because y« 

hill rcsulluig from school 

ing local "secs". You don iw*; 

uuTutu at breaks 

Ilf tlK»o Imrd line rebi^ 

ihclr "free time”. You fc^r 

jiislify ail your 

iiiiMtalioniy (akeo b> . . 



“ordinary women in ordinary clothes in ordinary 
houses”, exactly as Roald Dahl describes. They 
also, but not always, had the disadvantage of 
being old, or poor or unmarried, often in the ISth 
Century equivalent of the caring professions: 
doing toe jobs of community midwife or medic 
.(before the advent of male medicine). She could 


is no excuse. Someone somewhere should hove 
spotted the implications of this dangerous mate- 
rial and stopped its publication. Yes,dangerous. 
No, that is not an over-reaction. 

“If only there were a way of telling for sure 
whether a woman was a witch or not, then we 
could round them all up and put them in the meat 


^Someone should have spotted 
this dangerous material and 
put a stop to its publication ^ 


indeed have been the lady “living next door" or 
tbe “woman with the bii^t eyes on the bus" or 
the “lady with the dazzling smile offering sweets” 
or tbe “lovdy school teadier’’ described by Dahl. 
She often was. 

And then -on the evidence of a birthmark, or a 
mole, or a lump in her breast, or tbe death of a 
cow or a poor harvest, or some man’s alleged 
impotence or a confession extracted under pro- 
longed and unspeakable tortures - she’d be 
killed. Detailed accounts of witch trials demons- 
trate just how petty and everyday the “untches" 
offences were. 1 ^d the similarities between 
Roald Dahl’s children’s story and the real 
propaganda about and persecution of women as 
witches deeply shocking and alarming. 

Womanhatred is at the core of Dahl's writing- 
creating fear and suspicion and disgust and 
misogynist attitudes towards women in ^ildren’s 
I minds. That it may not be deliberate or condous 


grinder.” Does Mr. Dahl not know that tins is, in 
fact, a favourite image of the mrqographer? 

' On the, June cover of Atftfor (a widdy 
available soft-porn nittazine)- a . Woihui was' 
shown stuffed head first (bottom “provocalively" 
up) into a meat grinder, coming out the other end 
as mince, sporting a government stamp reading 
"Grade A Fink” (a euphemism for women’s 
genitals). 

Women suspected of being witches were strip- 
ped, raped, hoisted by ropes and dropped 
repeatedly bearing 501b weights, held Qnder 
water, mutilated, maimed, mangled. Women 
DOW are still stripped, raped and beaten. 

On tbe same day that .1 read the ^ald Dahl 
extract I also read about a group of six young men 
who gang-raped two prls (one 30 times, the other 
15). In their defence, they were described as 
I "acting with a herd-like instina”; their , parents 
I found it “hard to Instil proper sexual attitudes 


because television films and newspapers show^ 
young men how easy it is to treat young women in 
a degrading way." These rapes happened in ray 
neighbourhood, in the road my 15-ycar-old 
daughter walks from school. Reported rape rose 
by 14 per cent per last year. Two of the boys were 
’just’ 14: they could as easily be Roald Dahl 
readers as watchers of video pornography and 
violence. 

1 also read on toe same day about the “vicious 
callous bully who picked on children, animals and 
women; especially women. He beat both his 
wives, his three daughters, his step-daughter, 
even his own mother, his mother-in-law, and his 
best friend’s wife.” 

I “Monster who hated women" ran the headline 
about the man who couldn't undetstand why be 
should want to torture and kill his baby daughter, 
but not his baby son. Reading Roald Dahl we can 
see toe reason is culturally-conditioned misogyny 
and not such a mystery after all. 

On one level he would have told a truer tale b ad 
he written It in reverse: “Monsters dresS in 
ordinary clothes and look very much like ordinary . 
men . . . always a man . . . easily- the most 
dangerous, of all living creatures on earth ; . 
doubly, dangerous because he doesn’t look 
dangerous . . . yourneighbpur, yourfother.'ybur 
brothers, your son . . .“But (his tooisdan^rous 
misinfrmnation. 

Monsters are made oot bom. Reading The 
Witches and entering the Puffin Club witch- 
hunting competition are partofthatprocesa. "Do 
you suspect someone you know of being a witch? 
Write a short story about your local witch and 
how you recognized her. Sbe prizes for the most 
■fniising answer’^. lt?s no joke. This is bow boys 
learn to become 'men who hate and harm women. 



Warnings about malevolent 
strangers can go too far. 




S eeing me struggling with the baby In her 
pushchair, my four-year-old hanging on to 
my hand, another mother held open tbe 
school door for me. She smiled down at tny 
son. “All set for aodther dayts work?“she said to 
hifti. He looked down at the floor and followed 
me torou^ the door. “Why didn’t you answer 
that lady?" I asked. "She was a stranger,” be said, , 
A few days later my six-year-old daughter’s 
school closed for tbe afternoon because of the 
teachers’ dispute. She seemed bonsd at the 
prospect of a couple of hours at home. She 
cheered up when I said she tiould Invite my 


I®.:; * 




St 



neighbour’s dau^ters - five or six doors up the 
street - to play. For some months, oiu children ^ 
have gone quite happily from house to house, 
usually in pairs. Today, my daughter would have 
to go alone. 

"You come with me, Mum,” she said. i 
couldn't - the baby was asleep upstairs. 1 
rendnded her she could ^ on her own. She’s 
normally sociable and not unadventurous. 
can't go,” she insisted. ; 

“Why ever not?" I .asked. 

"Strangers,” she said, tbe tears be^nniog to 

flow. . . . 

“But you khow you wouldn’t agree to go witn 
anyone anywhere without asking mummy or 
daddy first." She was really crying nov^. 

“But a stranger' mi^t chase me," she, sobbed. 


T>evor'^ten has btoi,!}, 






‘and kill me." 1 ended up telephoning her friends 
nyseif, and. wondering if things.: have, quite 


myself, and. wondering if things, nave, quite 
'simply, gone too far. . 

Children at a friend’s school haye bcenprartis- 


ing screaming,- for the day when a stranger drags 
them into a- car. In my daughter's, school, the 
headteacher has reminded- (hem iri assembly 
about not accepting sweets. Arid children have 
coloured in, ai^ brought home, small pbstera 
shovdng ai scnif^-looking individual biding be- 
hind a tree, bag of toffees at the ready while a 
little ^rl skips out of school, The slogan is: “Say 
nb to Grangers". 

I read In the local paper that a theatre-in- 
educatlon group is taki^ a play round the 
region’s .pre-school playgroups and nursery 
schools to alert children to the dangers'of talking 
to strangers. The headline in the paper Is: “A play 
to save. lives’’. 

My children and their pebn know full well that 
hot evqryone is kindly-disposed towards kids. 
•And roost of them know from experience just how 
ai^oqs parents can get if children “go itrisslng" 
for even a few minutes In a busy shop or street. 

I know, too, thsi tbe a^ of innocence and trust 
is rather a .myth beyond the first few years. By 
then, most children are aware of the more hostile, 
cruel asp.ecls of the irorid. I would guess that 
almost all five-yCar-oIda knovil somethii^ of 
• starvation in Africa, of warfore, severe paiii and 
the arbitrariness of death. 

But how different this i$ from feeling pctsonaily 
threatened by adult .knolevolence. How sad If is 
for a child’s potential enjoyment in beebirting part 
of his or her community to be marred by fear - not 
shyness, fear r o/snyonp he or she doesn’t know. 
That includes bus conductors, shop .assistants, 
nice old ladies walking their dogs, other families 


'in the park— all people with whom it’s pleasant to 
share, a casual word apd even get to know as' a 
regular friendly face. 

The huge irony is that “strangere” are hartUy 
ever im^cated in ,the statistics of child. abuse, 
assault, or even murder. And bow rare Is it for a 
total stranger to lure a child away with sweets? 
Exceedingly rare, I'd say. 

Children Uhve most to fear from male members 
of their own fomily and particularly their own 
household. Beyond these, adult friends, again 
usually male, such as babysitters or a lover of (heir 
mother are next on the list. The abuse goes on 
behind closed doors, away from the eyes of 
“strangers" who mi^t even step In to help a child 
they knew was being harmed. 'Yes, this is hard to 
explain to a youngster - hence tbe general 
finger-pointing at “strangers" and the singling out 
of a group who are least likely to harm our 
children. 

I’m as terrified as the next parent at the idea of 
child physical and sexual abuse. But somehow, 
between the lot of us -teachers, parents, police 
, and media - we’ve got the balance, and the 
content of the measage-wrdng.' 

The time will come when 1 wfll have to allow my 
children to go to sliops, parks and on public 
transport alone. I don't want them to be ' too 
frightehed to ^ it. And I am saddened that 1 have 
to cope with their present fears and confusions. Is 
it all, 1 wonder, justified? 


Heather WeliFord 
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Taken down and used in evidenee 

Pastoral care should be more than educational policework, says Stephen Waring. 
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T leachers are fond of saying that certain * 
pupils would be much better catered for 
elsewhere by a specialist institution. What 
they really mean, in most cases, is that they 
don’t have the will, or the expertise, or the time, 
or the energy, to deal with pupils who frequently, 
disrupt lessons, and they want them out of their 
hair. 

Clearly, there have to be acceptable standards 
of behaviour, to which the majority must con- 
form, most of the time, if an institution is to 
function. But while schools are ready to accept, 
that there are stages of learning in an academic 
they are much less rea^ to accept that. 
^ ^ abii^Uai takn' 

Swwil ii M ' 

qmeUy so thi^t tl\ey cau. get on yrtth teaMs 
;^c. sub]eet, But j«w see jj&r't^ons as beihg 
' Mtt .of a ioDg .term strate^ to cibutd tte 
behaviour of an individual. 

The attitude of many teachers was summed 
up in a recent incident described to me by a 
raUeague. She Wu surprised by the arrival at her 
classroom door one evening of a pupil who had 
^ite definitely been a very naughty boy since 
joining the school. Nowin the thM year he had 
unknown to many of the staff, been having 
trombone lessons once a week. He did no 


■m 
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practice, any more than he did 
homework. His trombone teacher, unusually for 
a music peripatetic, had seen nothing remarkable 
in spending a lot of time simply talking to the boy, 
and a strong relationship had been built up <■ 
perhaps one of tlie few the boy had made with 
adults in the school. 

Despite doing no practice at all, the child had 
now reached a reasonable level of competence on 
the instrument - his teacher called him “a 
natural". His arrival at my colleague’s door was to 
ask if he could join the after'Sehool band. Her 
surprise was only exceeded by her anxiety: how 
would the presence of this disruptive influence 
raffect'.het cosy band, latf^y b\a^ iip of like, 
weU-behaSied confontAst pu^ls? ' ' 

However, .ahe.welcpmed him in. Possibly for. 
.the first. time in his .school career, he not only 
stayed behind after school voluntarily, to take 
part in an activity which wasn't football, but he 
concentrated, worked hard, didn't misbehave, 
didn't swear, took advice both from the teacher 
,'and his peen, and even occasionally gave it in a 
•constniclive way, 

The following day my colleague delightedly 
announced his behaviour in the staffr^m, and 
said that she would be informing his tutor and 
Head of Year, so that further reinforcement of 



such positive behaviour could occur. 

There were three main cuiugories of rosponso: 

□ “Who docs she think she's impressing? Jusi 
because she can control him. What docs she want , 
a medal?" 

□ “Why go out of your way to praise behaviour 
which is only what wc accept as nonnal from most 
pupils anyway?" 

□ “1 do hope your note is not the one thing in his 
file, which stops him getting kicked out . After all, 
we've spent so much time documenting nil his hud 
behaviour, and we do now hnvc n strong case." 

However, the pnstorut team have done their 
Job emdently aiid the boy's file li btil^ng ^Ih 
inefithinating roporta, which should ensure his 
. transfer to a sp^al unit quite toon. 

The aim of such units la normally to develop the 
necessary skills to enable a child to return to 
mainstream education. My own cx|)uricnce is that 
this rarely happens, since once in daily contact, 
with a whole group of so-called “deviants", ilie 
actual skills learned arc of a liiglily dubious nature 
and are almost certain to qualify him for a place 
on the fringes of criminal society. 

The responsibility lies, I believe, with (hose 
practitioners of pastoral care in schools who have 
failed to recognize the gulfbctweon what postorol 


care stniciiires arc supposed (o be aodikl . 
Hciiially arc in mi many cases. ^ - 

BcM cl al suggested in \W (bat ikfril 
may l>c partly due to the growth offM; 
siruciurc!i as n way of finding pigeon W 
heads of departments displaced by eoqih • 
sive reorgani/tUion, who hnd tittle tnkklli . 
understanding of. pastoral work. 
excuse for that in I9H5. The paslordiiitai}t;. 
been in existence long enou^ to begtopig '' 
house in order. K 

l>o pastoral practitioners whh toteiB'’ 
cdiicntinnal pitlitfe force, ready t^dsipi 
who do not imtnedlatoly cunionttoMs 
wbnl the xchooi, hi ila wisdom, bsiv..- 
good for them? j .. 

'Or arc they going to Umk b( 

IniiUling links between Itumo 
Co Ik flexible in lliclrrcsponwfotf^^jjj 
(heir widely difforcni and 
■are there u» serve conimuMllcSi 
pastoral pniciice Is the fadlihl|tiC " 
control, then alienation is bound 
deviant hchiivlour la the Inevitable eooie^j,. 


Voyages of discovery 

Sarah Farley visits the organization that brings a tang of sait into the 
classroom and runs the College of the Sea. 


SiPiiHen Watitiff £i head 
North Wrfr/ufri.iiftrr OMn/nKn/O' 


T fe need for a new salary structure linked 
with negotiated cqqdiilons of service will 
not diuppear, even if a settlement U 
reached so far as the current year is 
ooncern^. Indeed the need becomes even more 
uigeot If we are to bnng ah end to discontent 
araongit teachers and the resultant disruption to" 
chSl^DS* education. I still boUeve thatthe typeof 
structure package presdited in September by the 
. management panel offers our best hope for 
getbhg the profession movliig a^n in terms'^of 
. career and salary structure. 

® Group Nino comprehensive 
school of 700 pupils aged 1M6, 1 have inter- 
preted. the September package as fairly as 
^aible given the lack of precise detail. Tlie table 
0ves (he likely position of the 39 fuU-time 
, T®” deputies and head) in the light 

of the offer. Of coune the table refers to the 
position at September 1, 1986 and is based on an 
• orcrall increase for 198S/86 of only 5.85 per cent 
which was understandably rejected unanimously 
by the teachers' panel - an example of the 
ineptitude of the management in presenting an 
offer which was a clear non-starter but which 
immediately blocked negotiation on the package 
as erbnsis for settlement. The later Improved 6,9 
per cent offer, for 1985/86 would increase the 
figures within the table. 

One of the aspects given insufGclenl attention 
was the fact that the new structure did not take 
increase payable from 
; April, 1986, so 1 have included a “conservative" 
estimate, of 5 per cenuin my, figurp^. , „ 


new year 

ry Structure linked I Notewbrthv In ih* tahu ik. > 1 ...... _ , _ «s if • 


u. 


Noteworthy in the (able are the increases of 30 
per cent and 21 ppr cent for two teachers who 
nave rompleted their probationary period. They 
would go straight on to the lowest point of teacher 
Scale 3 teacher whose 
mponslbilities would certainly qualify him for 
prindpal teacher grade would receive a to:5 per 
cent Increase. : , ■ 

Undoubtedly, the most significant features are 
the considerable increases in the new maxinia so 
hat tegchers at the top of their $oales would begin 
, to tte kome .real progression again. Even if the 

majoiiiyofsaialyincreBsesfroniSeptember 1986 


are only of (he order of bolwcon 1 1 per cent and 
13 per cent, the increase in maxima of at least 20 
per cent must be worth Tuconsldorihg. For 
deputies and heads of secondary schools there is 
some mdjustmern in terms of difforcntials which 
tavc been insistently eroded in rccotit years, 

teas* 

three aeniqr or principal teachers for particular 
annud curriralar as^iments. 
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8,697 
11,031 
12,363 
13.368 
17,112 

* Probadonary teaoher 

Based on 6% Inereaae in April 1888 
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11,694 
13,104 
16,433 
20,133 


April 1988 

inareaao 

f ' 

7,134 
6A38 
7,900 
8A38 
8438 
8,706 
8,893 
9,286 
8,679 
1.862 
0,262 
0.262 
10,681 
10481 
12,278 
13,769 


8,201 

9.201 

8.201 
8,201 
8.201 
8.697 

9.201 
8.816 
8.668 

11,031 

8.201 
9,918 
9,687 
8.916 

11,031 - 
12,363 
13,366 
17,112 


Naw 
maximum 


11.034 

11.034 

11.034 

11434 

11434 

12481 

11.034 

12,691 

11.034 

12.891 
11.034 
12,691 

12.891 
16,381 
16433 
20.133 
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I do not believe lliat tlief® ar® 

In the way of reaching agreemonj on “jjj; . 
iloni of llte teachcra' reiponsibflitiN^jwi>j 
various grades. Indeed, the gr«‘ 
teaehbrs already undertake »ucn_ui^- 
responsibilities. However, the • 

dcnniilon of teacher duties 5*7^' •- 
creasln^y difflculi for Heads to 
effectively. 

It Is, therefore, esseotiol that b . 

ture be created which will on*ure 
and varied- tasks which arc 
efficient opctntion of a secondBiV 
carried qjit and for the duties of. 
more cloimly defined so that ho* 
what (hey may expect teachers ^ 
their contractuhi duties. ' 

TTic Secopdafy Heads’. Assodawn.r^ . • 
ing .deputies and heads in the 
. dary schools iii the country, . 

I .September .stnieturt pabkage ' 

shortcoihibgs, worth further 
hai(9 for a settlemedt. All I have " 

is tOusethetea^fogstaffofoneOTO®* 
for iiliistrating the:slructur« (tian , ^ 

■ 1 should ibe'ftispeCled 

man for, (he Edubaildo Secrctaryj 
my personal crfldeaUals.'f 

memWfrof the Labour Pai^ and l|e« 

tl» last 20 yeatit. ihav* the I^ThfHegb* ^ 
bonvehof tot in Cambridgff^- 
membw 'Of Its'.iialiopal 


hbwevdr, are 

- » • I I . n il ’ ll . . 
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We live by the sea; 

We exist by the sea. 

May we never forget this. 

0 runs the motto of Ship Adoption, a 
scheme which links seafarers with schools, 
ibringing, it claims, “a breath of sea air into 

the classroom". An admirable venture, 

although not as awesome as its portentous motto 
suggests. But the fortunes of Ship Adoption rest' 
on the prosperity of Britain's Merchant Navy - 
and thereby hang? a tale. 

Ship Adoption celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary in 1986. Although not officially 
formed until 1'936, the first link materialized three 
years earlter when Viscount Sandon thougiu it 
would be a good idea if his two Etonian sons' 
followed the Intinerary of a tramp steamer. 
Edmund Watts, of Watts, Watts and Co arranged 
for one of his shipmasters to send the boys 
accounts of his voyages and cargoes, and to 
answer their questions. 

After two years, the experiment was unani- 
mously declared a success. The boys said they had 
enjoyed the contact with the ship and their 
housemaster confirmed that their knowledge on a 
number of subjects was much improved. Lord. 
.Sandon, in his capacity as a member of . the 
London County Council education committee, 
suggested that other London schools miglit like to 
copy the idea and the British Ship Adoption 
•Society was .launched. 

Twists of history have connected two of the 
.original Ship Adoption schools with the present 
• day. Dr Ronald Hope, currently the distinguished 
director of The Marine Society (under whose 
umbrella Ship Adoption now shelters) was also 
the precocious 16-year-old who appeared on 
London's early television network to talk about 
his school's Ship Adoption society. 

.*’1 was a pupil at the Heqiy Thornton. School, 
Clapham, In 1937," recounts Dr Hope. “Captain 
H C Elford, of Ceramic, appeared with me, to 
be interviewed by Leslie Mlt^ell. The Ceramic 
was a fine liner of 18,700 gross tons, which 
operated in the Australian trade. It belonged to 
the Shaw Savill Line. I later heard that the 
Ceramic had beeo torpedoed in the Atlantic in 
1942 and that Captain Elford was lost with his 
'ship.*' 

'The second twist lies in the premises of The 
Marine Society which is now housed in the shell of 
one of the first schools to adopt a ship, the 
Archt^hop Temple School in Lambeth. The 
modem Marine Society buzzes with activities 
connected with the sea: Seafarers Libraries, 
College of the Sea, London School of Nautical 
Cooking and Ship Adoption are the main con- 
cerns but the Sodety is responsible for several 
other charities as well. 

“1 wlloct maritime charities," says DrHope. "I 
started off, after serving in the Royal Navy during 
the ^ar and a spell at Oxford,, by burning 
director of the Seafarers Education Service and 
" College of the Sea. That was set up -by Dr Albert ■ 
Mansbridge, founder of the Workers’ Education- 
.-al Assodation, to improve the quality of off- 
'>vatch life for seamen by providing books and 
educational facilities.'' 

Each year Seafarers Libraries send thousands 
•^of books to sea, each vessel changing its library of 
. fiction and non-fiction three times a year. The 
shippmg industry has teen persuaded to. help 
;fund thfr exercise and that of the CoUe^ of the 
Sea, a sort of Open University which encourages 
seamen and women to develop academic aud 
cultural intereats as well as practical pursuits and 
hobbies. The loan of fictional videos has. been 
/resisted - so far. > 

Tbe Marine Society itselfis a venerable body. R 
dates from the outbreak of the Seven Years' War 
'^in 1756, when Jonas Hanway induced a number of 
-merchants and other gentlemen from the Oty of 
London for form an associatiem to encourage men 
; to volunteer for service in the Fleet. Hanway was 
I a phUanthropist, engaged in al\evlat|ng thd plight 
' , of the destitute (and, ineldenlally, pioneering the 
^•use‘ of the umbrella as a. health precaution). 
, .Conditions at sea were bad and men resisted 
r ; Joining the Beet. By equipping yolunteen with a 
'>sea-kl(, Tbe society improved their.treatmoqt on 
^ board in cOreparfron ^th pien ‘who were press 
it ganged and enticed nearly 40,000 landmeh to 
ftrtlUr during' thA Napflleonio ’ "* * 




Mementoes of foreign parts; following a seafarer's travels bring geography alive at 
Western Downland School. HampehiTe.Left. Dr Ronald Hope, I 


Poor boys of good character were also given a 
helping hand. In 1783 Hanway proposed that 
each seaport county should have a free naval 
school for such boys. The society bought a 
merchant ship which it converted to the first of 
eight training ships, tbe last of which was 
scrapped in 1939. Although the Society relin- 
quished the training of cadets after the Second 
World War, it still concerns itself with the 
educational standards of young people, going to 
sea and will provide loans and pants. 

Ship Adoption Joined DrHope's erew Ji^ W6, 
still :^th the samejatentions as iii. 1936 but 
perhaps .with a .more difficult Job to. do. “A 
generation ago, children heard many sea stories,” 
recalls Michul Moore, secretary of Ship Adop. 
tion. “A large number of feinilies had relatives at 
sea and children heard about force ten storms,, 
rusty tramp ships vdth weather-beaten captains, 
and far-away places. The knew the difference 
between six and ei^t tells. But how many 
children today know bulkhead from deckhead, or 
realize that nobody actually steers a ship any 

In 1985, 230 schools in Britain were involved in 
Ship Adoption. Sometimes the contemt is as brief 
os a postcard from a distant port, while on other 
occasions schools receive parcels of souvenirs, 
charts, shells, coins, ship models, of even part of 
the cargo: a box of fresh fruit. Information about 
the ship’s route and cargo helps the children pieep 
.together a real story, made more tangible by a 
visit from the seafarer or, belter stilL a chance to 
set foot on . the ship , herself. ^Children are 
Intrl^ed to discover that the furniture is.fastened 
to the walls;" says Michael Moorej 

A school joining Ship Adoption for ah annuel 
subscription of £l0 receives a pack of project 
material including iqBritfane wotkearda suitable 
for 8 to 12-year-olds, 12colour8lld(»and notes on 
merchant ships, a wall chart, eppiea of The 
Sefifarer (the Marine Society’s journal), and 77ie 


Merchant Navy , a book by Dr Hope. Anew book, 
Container Ship, written by Michael Moore to 
diark the golden Jubllee. of Sbip Adoption, , will 
also be part of the jrackage.; . 

Western. Dowqland Sehdoiin Hampshire is 
lucky enough to have Third Officer Andrew 
Jaclwn as its adopted seafarer. Lucky, because 
Andy Jackson obviously takes great delight in his 
intact, Illustrating 'Us friendly, Informative 
letters with witty cartobns. Somelimes he tells of 
places he has seen, like the Kiel Canal which was 
“cold and soggy, snow was falling'’, or he describes 
the marine life such as flying fish and whales. He 
recounts the time when an unusually informal 
“bronzy king” captain helped him paint the ship’s 
swimming pool, and another occasion when a 
strip’s engine gave out and they had to hoist a 
warning flag. 

In return for this attention, children write to 
their seafarer, telling him what has been happen- 
ing fai their school and asking questions about the 
ship, bis job, the cargo and tbe ports of caU. By 
keeping a school log book, they build up a picture 
of Ite aboard a merchant vessel, learning about 
modern , geography and trade,, and '^impsjjig 
through their seafarer ' many' , fasdrialing and 
iini^al experiences that .wouiri ptherwlse . be 
unlikely to come their wBfy. 

Cpntinuity of contact is necessary for the 
success of Ship Adoption. In Ibe postwar years, 
the boom time of British shipping, seamen soiled 
aboard (he some ship for voyage after voyage, 
coming home .for a period of leave during which 
the seaman could viait the school which had 
adopted Iris ship, Now the ships are away foc 
inuch longer periods so the crew are flown home 
for leave and a new crew takes over every three.or 
four months. The links between particular ships 
and schools have become vague. To overcome 
this problem, a school now adopts on individual 
seafarer, following his voyages on different ships, 
TBthbr than a sb|p itself. 

It is. not the only change. During the Second 
World war, the number of schools Involved in 
Sl)ip Adoption reached a level about 800, over 
six) more than ttiere are today. The reasou for the 
decline is not so much a loss of Interest from the 
schools-, there is currently a writing Ust to Join (he 
scheme - as the fact that there- are simply less 
ships and less seafarers to adopt. Passenger ships 
are dwindling in number, topikers gcowlorger and 
fewer, container ships replace conventional corgo 
liners in the proportion of one to aeyen. 

Much of Britain’s sea-going cargo ib.now 
haiid]^ by forei^ flag ships, employing crews at 
lower wages and with less rigorous standards than 
those required on -British ships. "The Falklands 


War will prove to have teen the last military 
operation for- which we could depend upon 
UK-registered ships to support adequately the 
Royal Naw,". states the society in The Seafarer. 
The blame is laid firmly with the Government arid 
its policy that the' shipping coiripohies sliould 
stand on their own feet “even though the ground 
has been cut away from under them." 

fn 1934 the United Kingdom possessed some 
7,000 ships bfianned by 200,000 seafarers. Now 
ttere ' are fewer than - 800 ships and 45,000 
seafarers. “Evety day I gel letters from hoi's and 
girls who want to go to sea," say Dr Hope.. "l 
don't actively discourage them myself but they 
soon discover that there is hardly any recruitment 
anymore. I see little chance of the situation 
improving." 

So whatoftbe alms oFihe society to“encourage 
young people to make their careers at sea, and to 
remind (be nation of the importance of maritime 
matters”? Dr Hope retires next year after nearly 
.40 years as director, first of the Seafarers. 
Education Service, and second of the Society, of 
which the former became, a part in 1976. He 
accepts that there will have to te a change of 
direction. 

‘•There are still treoiendous benefits to be 
derived f^ contact with the sea, especially for 
young people," says DrHope. “Ollier organiza- 
tions are running some very valuable schemes, 
such as the Ocean Youth Club, or tbe Drake 
Fellowship's work, part of which provides the 
opportunity for a boy or girl to go on a round 

. voyage on a commercial vessel, as a supeniUmer^ 

ary. They go out as bewildered children and come 
back as enthusiastic, capable adults.*! 

Meaiivlrblle, for the Merchant Fleet that re- 
mrins, the soriety is determined to provide an 
educational training service that enables seamen 
to study and better themselves, in all matters 
nautical. It is even conridering re-introducing a 
training ship. The College of the Sea will 
continue, Just as important now that it u giving 
careers and retirement advice to men leaving the 
jsca. Sadly, (he London School of Nautical 
Cooking will prdbabljf have to dose. 

“But there will alwaya be peoplA.witta a great 
inierest in the sen,. If only as part of the leisure 
Industry," says Dr Hope, trying to engendeY some 
optimism. But it is hard not to feel that the voy- 
ages of ss Ceraiitic and her captain were more in 
k^ping with the motto-of the Slup. Adoption 
than the adventures of a weekend yachtsman. 

More information on Ship Adopr/on amilable 
from Michael Moore, Secretary, ^ip Adoption,- 
202 Lambeth Road, London SEI 7JW. 





I think f saw my first Morris dancers outside the 
Freemasons Pub in Hampstead (where else?) and 
one misty morning in a small town square in 

I Wiltshire I came upon them again and was quite 
alarmed by the Hobby appearing unexpectedly 
and sinisterly round a corner. 1 have always loved 
their muslc» bells and ribbons. Mummers 1 am less 
sure about, having had a quiet drink rudely 
interrupted by a noisy group bellowing about St 
George in a small pub in Devon; they seem to me 
to be like many amateur musicians in that they 
enjoy themselves hugely and I am all for that as 
long as ] don't have to be there too. So 1 was in 
two minds about this book. 

Mr Shuel’s humour, enthusiam and persistence 
in tracking down some of our weird and wonder- 
ful riles has won me over. How pleasant to meet 
the Burry Man of Queensferry, who is dressed in 
long Johns and balaclava before being completely 
covered in burrs from the burdock, and who 
walks stiffly round the town, arms outstretched 
and supported by two smartly dressed attendants, 
like a prickly Teddy bear or gingerbread man, 
.ririnkino a^^W.JNotody knows 


renaissance, and those 1 would most like to sec 
are^ the Britannia Coconut dancers with their 
white skirts, black clogs and black faces. Femin- 
ists note that the only ritual dance tradition in 
which women have taken part for years is that of 
the North West. And why is swoid dancing so 
much a Yorkshire custom? 

There are many wells in the Peak District and 
well dressing must be one of the most beautiful 
customs, where decorations and designs are 
produced with the aid of flower petals and coffee 
beans stuck into clay. 

Mr ^uel is rightly less keen on the respectable 




about mewfemit types" oV 
atoms danciog, noisier in the North as they wear 
clog?. Morrb dancing, like real ale, has enjdyed a 


O ne of the perdstent pleasures of intep 
yfewiag fior a d(^ yean or so for a 
pfopwMie in ? comer of the 
BBC has been that every now and then 
iqaw a with V S Pritchett. Feigning 

to be In Ms eighties, he talks with a bubbling? 
found In fw men half his age about Turgenev, or 

leaw it; ihouA a maiyallbus seriousness re- 


having their speech recorded. They longto revise' 

• correct, re-ahape.sehtences and paragraphs, hurt 
wij asray and hunt for others. I Ima^e V S 
Pntchett f^ much the same, with far less ne^ 

•SS Wb^hehlmselfcalls.in the 

- lOtrodUction toAA/ofi > 


A nice note is that Wetlow in Noitinghiimshirc 
has a stainless steel muypolc clrcu 1977 puid forhy 
a grant from the EEC. 1 am glad to know that 
Knutsfbrd, Cheshire is one of the very few places 
you can see Jack-in-thc-Orecn. although my 
heart still belongs to the Hurry Man. 

Sport is covered in this b(H)k from marhlcs and 
coracle racing, pancake races to Wcitmorland 
wrestling, cheese rolling in Gloucestershire to 
gnnning competitions in which the winner was 
victorious by dint of putting his teeth in the wrong 
way round. We learn to keep away from the street 
football games in Scotland and Derbyshire where 
the rules «re.non-cxistoni tho goals, sevciui 

c6n^t;of such things as sirdams, 
hwbm and^tbandonod mills. The most droma- 
tie-and oangennweuitoms, both in Di 


I TrpUbM.s fipyels is theitedative of gbSp*» for 

K pa^Iariy intomst^ meV at a ' 
• 6t literary magazines 


babies, st the age of sbe months in 1937 - 
tdis quite a different story. Good editors un- 
^ul^ly esiue the existence otgood magazines: 
here* one of them Graham Greene, 
attracted to them a dazzling range 6f talent. In 
most cases it Was tslent'about to.step from the 
^ge to the centre of the stage.; In this Imitarioa of 
J®®** *0 within sharp 
* P«vcnt.Evelyn Waugh from writing 

of David Jdnes'S In PdrtoriAesfr 


w*«pt -. to ptoseiii unexpected pimsons S- 
unhxp®ctedtol^^^^ 




STnrWITfSfff!! 


forwdTil wiili ciifhusiaHni, and itAimt 
mmiy i»f the phniogruphs lire so grej^ 
diiccd: ihc grey friimcH round Ihecoknyi; 
arc II misiakc. ;md the lexi, though ki 
iiisiriiclivc lu read, laid out raiher 
large WiHtges. 'i hcrc ib a niie piece dad 
Hroughton 1‘in C'un Hand who create a gaik 
of noise on u Deccmlier night in i 
nobody knows why; when Mr Shuel poWI' 
out to Ihc tin lid hangers they told hirahu^j 
mmidcr than him driving all the wty rnuo^^^ 
on n cold wet nigiii for the expitts pnfoi 
taking a few snaps of them doing It, 

’Ihc good thing hi that many «f for#. 
cuBioffib take place ju«!i Ihjcuusc they ali^ 
und not to unuudicm% of tourists or 
bar. A group «f men solemnly iwepwnHy. 
isoulder of gmnite outside u l)cw,ifo|5j^ 
Novcmlwr S every year wulcIwibyOMXfo 
onlookers or even none. It brings 
it go on for ever. \ ' 


eoiitributur to Ni)iht und Day sppeawg^ 

V S Pritchett. Or mo.it iif those 
IVriVm Mf IVii»rA:. I, 

One of the bent interviews In 
by Willlnm (ioyon. He is very good 
eniwes II writer iti gather hlmsfilrttpif J| 
know what sort of writer ho U. ft 
on nil Amcriciin wnishln; during 
World Wnr, when, hideously uidiappyTjJl 
iinnicfiw ilintaiiii* for water. Iw sudfo»y ^ 
whni he was iilioiii nnd wliiil ho 
piisMige of hulf-rovelniioti tlml leads that W* 
Hbly honest mtm. Prank Kcrtnodoi to 
he’d been on hourtl u wnraltip In much t«>* 
conditions, with iniicli the .tamo hatred oiw 
but no epiphany hud occurred “ 
glimmer of un undersiunding of what it 


difficulties of tcncliing: whenever 
Krlbcd that moment to his siudonisi ho 
have HMumed that their hope lay in tWf ^ 


uiicomfrirtabiy on a warship in 
conveys, too, better than mosl, the 
Obsession that wrltihgis, to a wriieri 
thei other interviewers In Wrilers 
called it* the strange necei«l»i 
been writing all morning, "^aws GbyWr.^ 


ocen writing all momlng,";a«fsooy»r 

gol to buy groceries at noon, rd better ' 

, wj|h mo.", 

I'm not sure' where aU this icavet Ufc ^ 

this aide, ofPritchett'8hortorjt“* , 


, Books'm The PaHs Reviei^ ^ 
oopi^ofA htdn o/i.erfewh#veriotS^l 
. New GMlnee, one sHouid be bought torW 
form libroj^ And lamenting, certainly.^ 
of which, ft’sia^^^ 

froin^<5hriitophef Hawtrpe's 
•Atholagy, had scared. ' 


r-i nrrr^CTT .i.T^^ 

PiTIw 


ulinn 


ephStanUy. as ybii. read Urn 
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The Price of the Ticket: The collected 
non-flctloQ 1948-1985. By James 
Baldwin. 

Michael Joseph £14.95. 


When this collection begins in 1948 
James Baldwin is a Negro, half way 
through he’s Black and by the end he^s 
Gay. For although this is his non- 
fiction - marine articles, book re- 
views, speecnes - it amounts to the 
autobio^aphy of a man who witnessed 
and who finally was in himself a prime 
mover in the fbrw odd years of 
iibecation for the West's minorities 
both racial and sexual. One is re- 
minded of Sammy Davis: 'Tm a 
one-eyed. Black Jew”. Only James 
Baldwin Isn't joking, much ofthe time 
it was too painful: 

“And she did step a very short step 
closer, with her pencil poised incon- 
gruously over her pad, and repeated 
me formula: ”. . . don’t serve Negroes 
here.” 

Somehow with the repetition of that 
phrase, which was already ringing in 
my head like a thousand bells of 
nightmare, I realized that she would 
never come any closer and that 1 would 
have to strike from a distance. There 
was nothing on the table but an 
ordinaty wetermug half full of water, I I 
1 hurled it with I 


Relations of a different order 

David Sweetman on the life and politics of James Baldwin 


issue of the black man in a white man's 
world, he never seems repetitious. 

The reason goes beyond his un- 
doubted skills as a writer and lies in his 
skill as a humane citizen - despite 
watching his father destroy himself 
with bitterness, despite the angst of 
growing up in Harlem and of meeting a 
world deliberately constructed to de- 
molish such ns himself, despite a life 
watching the destruction of those like 
Martin Luther King whom he sup- 
ported, despite the betrayal of white 
politicians and the Ibleak moments of 


despair, despite all that and despite the 
nuotation on the cover of the book to 
the contraiy, James Baldwin is not 
motivated by “unquenchable rage”. 
He is in truth the epitome of for^ve- 
ness. 

I say this with some trepidation as 
from the first he trumpets his angry 
opposition to the foraving figure of 
Uncle Tom, the gentfe “nigger” who 


never throwk a watermug at anyone. 
But there's fotgiveness and forgive- 
ness and while Baldwin has never sat 
back and taken whatever America has 
chosen to hand him, nor has he gone 
the way of his father, maddened by the 
confudons of impotent fury. 

Why? He had a white school mis- 
tress who loved and helped in his early 
adolescence, there was a white editor 
who gave him his start writing book 
reviews, and towards whom he clearly 
feels great affection. But were they 
enough to enable him to hold to toe 
faith that surfaces throughout this 
book: that there can never be a 
separation of black and white, that 
both are inextricably locked in what 
may at limes seem like a dance of death 
but which in the end he defines as the 
struggle to sort out what being Amer- 
ican is? 

What keeps surfacing is the thought 
that there must be some other more 


powerful reason than these two good 
people. One can guess from having 
read Giovanni's Room that there must 
be a side to Baldwin’s life that would 
provide other insists. But he seems 
two set his face against admitting us lo 
that world and the only article - “The 
Male Prison” of 1954- to touch on the 
subject of homosexuality, is a not 
altogether sympathetic ctiscourse on 
Gide's failins as a husband. 

The very final piece - “Here Be 
Dragons" published this year at last 
makes clear that from his youth Bdd- 
win moved iu a parallel world where 
relations between black and white 
were of a different order from in the 
“straight" world - not necessarily bet- 
ter but different. In this world, after 
all, the whites too were persecuted for 
something over which tney had ab^ 
lutely no control and that presumably 
made thema little more undcTstanding 
and understandable. It was a Spanish? 




all my strength at her. She ducked and 
it mi^d her and shattered against the 
mirror behind the bar. And, with that 
sound, my frozen blood abruptly 
thawed,.! returned from wherever 1 
had been, I saw, for the first time, the 
restaurant, the people with their 
mouths open, already, as it seemed to 
me, rising as one man, and 1 realized 
what I bad done, and where I was, and 
I was foghtened." 

This book would not be easy for the 
White reader were it not that Baldwin 
'Writes so well you just go along with 
him - no doubt you want to know the 
outcome of that restaurant incident - 
he made it to the door just as a white 
^end of his came up who managed to 
misdirect the pursuing mob. It takes a 
.spedi} skill to tom a miserable rocist 
lencounter iii New Jersey into a chase 
scene without losing the message. It is 
even more impressive that over the 52 
articles in this collection, most of I Includes an account ofthe maki 
which concern the same fundamental * Above, blacks travel lo work. 
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Turkey-trbt 


A Traveiier in Turkey. By Daniel 
Faiuon. 

Routledge & Kegan Paul £9.95. 
Muddling IliroD^ In Madagascar. By 
Dervla Murptw. 

John Murray £10.95. 

A Taste for Travel. By John Julius 
Norwich, 

Macmillan £14.95. 


. -These books are all apod companions 
for roadside or bedside, falling into an 
agreeable category somewhere be- 
tween Cook's Guides and Flaubert's 
\Tiwtbln Egypt -Infoririative but not 
diy, and personal but not boorish. 

. Both DanTel Parson end Dervla Mur- 
phy faD in love with their subjects, 
respectively Turkey, and Madagascar . 
to the extent of wanting a bit ofit for 
themselves. Parson tries to buy some 
ofend in Tiirkey,. and Murphy brings 
^pack a handful of Malagasy earth. By 
the end of the books I felt 1 knew the 
countries well, although Fve never 
been within 1 ,000 miles of either, and 
could argue the cax for taking 
cigatettes to Turkey {not apparently 
doals to Newcastle), and PD Giro 
^Ques, end a bathroom plug, as well 
^As the merits or otherwise of flying 
.lAerofiot to Madagascar. 

:r,;'Both books lapse pleasantly in and 
. ^t of straij^t inrormatioa-givuig. ' 

. Pervla Murphy gives a potted history 
ja Madagascar, a^' island which made 
^ astomsbingly eqpable transition 
f^ch colony to Independence.., 
.then to its present ^Marxist Kristian” 
the path smoothed by toe fobcibi- . 
cants’ firm knowledge, that they would*.' 
^main .the : same happy-^-lucky . 
"Ftoynesiah stpek whatever the technlc- 
superstructure^ Daniel . I^rson 
^sotneniaes adds an information section 
tea chapter, giving hotel numbers and . 
^,;^Bur^ advice, such, as that on the 
:^ts of HeavpQ and Hell, two grbups at. 
;|iforik 08 : “Hell is difficult to reach and 
.^Should dot bother to attempt it. If hell 
f^kohs, you' will get toere soon 
*ThOu^. Ptookly,'Hea^n and Hell are . 


hardly worth the detour unless you 
have ample time to spare." 

1 liked the way Rirson was always 
reading something quite inappropriate 
to toe occasion, uke Bleak House or 
Buchan - good buffets, no doubt,, 
against heaven and hell. Both Murphy 
and Parson have a keen eye for detail, 
particularly irrelevant detail, which 
makes for a relaxing read, Dervla 
Murohy is good at spotting notices in 
lumbenng, well-meaning English: 
"Akinin'ny Nofy” a place "is pretty 
dormant for the now being, in spite of 
the presence of the motel with 
attached buildings of a really good 
standing but more or less closecT. 

John Julius Norwich bucks the 
essentially amateur tide of the true 
traveller (who must for his prof^on 
allow chance to divert him) hy impos- 
ing a certain order on (he travel w^ng 
in his anthology, A Taste for Travel. 
This dense, 400-page compendium 
progresses in themes, from “Advice to . 


mogresses in themes, from “Advice to . 
ikavellen”, throu^ “First Impress- 
ions'* tb\,**Buphot1a; and “Homeebm- 
iags”, drawing bn writers from Hero- 
dotus and Chaucer to Jan Morris and 
Paul Theroux, the exerpts linked by 
Lord Norwich's cQmmeotary. Here we 
travel . through travellers, with a very 


100 Great Lives of Antiqnlly- Ediliil by 
John Canning, 

Methuen £1^95. 0 413 5^0 X 
Great Britons - Twentieto Century 
Lives. By Harold Oxbnry, 

OUP £14.95. 19 211599 
Wlio Did Wbat: The MtdwlJ Beazley 
Dluitrated Biographical Dictionary, 
Edited by Frank Wallis. 

Mitchell Beazley £7.95. 0 85533 572 6 
Longman Dtcttonaiy of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Biography. Consultant Editor, 
Asa Brlgga, 

Ungmans £12.95. 0 582 89213 9 


The compilers of a single volume 
dictionary of biography fece a daunt- 
ing task. In this selection we have, at 
one extreme, Who Did Whal with 
some 4000 entries, an average of 
fifteen to a p^. At the other John 
Canning aims, m his 100 Great Lives of 


Irish racketeer in Harlem who first 
look up the gawky black kid who 
believed that he was ugly, skinny and 
pop-eyed: 

". . . I will be grateful to that man until 
the day I die. 1 showed him all ray 
poetry, because 1 had no one else in 
Harlem lo show it to, and even now, I 
sometimes wonder what on earth his 
friends could have been thinking, 
confronted with stingey brimmed, 
mustachioed, razor-toiTng Poppa and 
skinny, pop-eyed Me when he walked 
me, rarely, into various shady joints, 1 
drinking mnger ate, he drinking; bran- 
dy. I think I was supposed lobe his 
nephew, some nonsense like that, 
though he was Spanish and Irish, with 
curly black hair. But 1 knew that he 
was showing me off und wanted his 
friends to be happy for him - which, 
indeed, if the way they treated me can 
be taken as a barometer, they were. 
They seemed to feel that this was his 
business - that he would be in trouble if 
it became titeir business.” 

Later there was a deep love affair 
with an Italian who presumably in- 
spired the novel. Perhaps it ought to 
have been one minority too many - 
one-eyed, black, Jew - but that skinny 
pop-eyed kid turned out to have broad 
shoulders. This book has a nobility 
without any conscious pretentions to 
it. It is an irreplaceable record of iKc 
postwar ycors as suffered by so many, 





tracks it contains moments that are 
almost too painful lo read. At some 
point halfway throwli the book he 
calls being Black "a Cosmic joke” and 
that sudden brief moment of anguish 
produced a shudder of discomfort in 
this reader that made him groan aloud . 
Wc may thank God that Baldwin more 
often surmounts such judgements and 
that at the end he turns away from his 
beloved Bessie Smith - 

“You can't trust nobody, you might 
as well be alone 

Pound my long lost friend, and [ 
might as well stayed at home.” 

to offer his own conclusions ^ving us 
all a little, just a little, more hope: 


You've heard the sonn, rcau - or miner lOOK ai - me book, sun City: Artists United Against Apartheid (Penguin £6.95) 
hw^es an account onhe m^lng ofthe record by Dave Manh, but Its main strength llesln Its often shocking photographs. 


“We arc a part of each other. Many of 
my countrymen appear to find this tact 
exceedingly inconvenient and even 
unfair, and so, very often, do 1. But 


1915 and 1980.- Bach is given a mini- 
mum of 500 to 600 words, often for 
more. The range of characters chosen 
is conventionarbut wide. I particularly 
enjoyed, amoim others, the double 
page which included Bernard Leach, 
Louis Leakev and F R Leavis. While 
gossip ia avoided, Oxbury is not afraid 
to Include divorces, debts and disasters 
alongtide triuniph and* achievement. '' 
The result is a rounded and authbrita-. 
tlve account of each Individual with 
some attempt at a provisional evslua- 


Mlt) llHi 1 1 (•fli Itlfrl r*r*i 





is to recapture the joy of passing 
through the neck of the wopih.. It is a 
joy too deep almost to be remem- 
bered. it is a kind of numb idiot's 
^li^t which produces legends such as 
that of the birth of an island, out of a 
foundering-ship." 

There a alro a maudlin pass^ 
where a petulant and ^ perverse 
Flaubert describes leaving hi? mothbt’ 
in Croissot before setting off for Egypt 
- only for a few weeks, but fronihii 
“poor tortiued nerves'* voii. might 
think the end of the worlo waa'nrar. 
The heavy personal baggage he earned 
with him - en outsized ego - made him - 
a poor travel writer. The best ones 
(ravel, I 


at a number of significant paints along 
' toe historical road to look at toe world 
as it appeared to people who helped 
mouldlt.” He has invited a number of 
distinguished authors to.eontribute to 
bis hundred selections giving them, five 
or six pages each. Here Is toe tireless 
Asa BrU& writing on Herodotus and 
ThucydiOM, Lord Soper on St Paul, 
and even ^triefc Moore on Atilstar- 
chis of Samos. Other contributors are 
classical spedallsta. In someentries the 

K rsonalines tend to become swamped 
a mass of background detail, in 
oihers the contributors seem restrict^ 
by the allotted i^e; These failings 
mar some of the dfferinu but toere are 
also maiw esaays which provide an 
emellent introduction to theindividnal 
dUicu^. The range Is wide, covering 
two thousand years .of history, and 
. religious leaden, men of sclencb and 
writem Are given almost as full tfeat- 
(nent os-rulers and wairion. Overall 
this is an enjoyable and toformaHve 
volume .Miich can be 'lecbmmeitded 
for the. school bookshelf, ! 

By 6r the most satis^iu of these 
dictionaries, both as a work of refer- 


gpod. There seems 'to have been 
genuine thought arid care taken to find 
the pfetUro which best jiummed up the 
persopality concerned. The pnolo- 
toaph captioned 'Lloyd George prac- 


none of us can do anything about it.' 


Himmler’s career- during the Second 
World War is summed up In one 
sentence, 'He was infamous for the 
number and horror of his atrocities and 
was fearod even by his colleagues,’; 
This is surely an inadequate, descrip- 
tion of his infamy. 

. And there is serious imbalance bcf . 
tween entries. Why does Bertrand' 
Russell, for Instance, only merit three 
lines (fourteen words) when Kfiri Phil- 
by gets twenty-five lines -and an 
obscure American President, Franklin 
Pierce, twenty-eight? The artist van 
Eyck is especially lucky with seventeen 
lines on just one of his paintings. Some 
entries simply intrigue. That for Cloes 
Oldenburg, for instance, reads 'Amer- 
ican Fop artist.’ That for Stanley 
Spencer ('British painter of religious 
pictures which caused much' con- 
troversy because of their earthy and 
recognizable settings') quickly sept me ' 
back to Oxbury for enii^tenmcoi. 

The Longman DicHonazy- of 20th 


wizard exactly. 

Who Does What ia superficially 
attractive both in price and appear- 
ance, With its Uiousands of entries all 
human ' life Is certainly here. Kim 
Phllby and (he cartoonist Al Capp 


.'Century Biomaphy is indeed.wrltten, 
as its bhirb claims, IU 'a plain, readable 
' unpretentious style.' The 17QQ figures 
judged worthy of Inclusion are de- 
scribed accurately but without much 
enthusinsm. Public achievements 


jostle with Socrates and Leonardo. 
However, It provides an unhappy 
contrast to Great Britons. ,To fit every- 
one . in the ' entries . are invariably 
cramped and iq some cases misleadingl 
Stalin, for instance, 'from 1945 ex- 
tended -the USSR frontiers to the 
Burroundihg satellite- Countries.. . 
-This woula-preiiumably suggest (bat 
states such as Poland, Hungary and 
Bvlgaria were actually incorporated 
ta'tp.the'Spidet Union rather than 
hairing' only crime under her: contcol; 


crowd out details of character or 
private Ufe in the three hundr«l words 
which make up a typical entry. This 
book has, moreoeve^ an overwhel- 
mingly Western bias. Of the 73 entries - 
under 'P', 22 are from Britain, 24 foam 


Europe; and 16 from North America. 
The Soviet Union provides four Pas- 
ternak, Pavlov, Pavlova and Fror 


encB and as aiirabsoiblng and etooy- 
able read, is Harold Oxbury’s Great 
Brttofts. The title, with its echoes of an 
ifD{MriBl past, may put off some, but,, if. 
; 80 , they would miss a particularly 
comprebenrive and'. thorou^ treat 


leniifsdeatols attributed primarily to 
an; assas^itetfoo afredipt’by a,Saoifll 
. Kevolutipnary in 1923, There was such 


X- I cpraprencnsive ana .inprousn lrea^ 

:KOpllK: l',ment6f64SBrit6nswhodiedbetweeh 


anatteifipj ]n;19l8, biit, despite a later 
ic^teration (6 remove one of the bullets, 
it was a series of strokes which caused 
his 'breakdawii in health. Himmler is. 
labelled as a . 'German: politician, 
creator' of the . Gestapo,' depriving 
OoPrllig of that honour. Incidentally, 


irofiev). The rest of the world team 
consists of no moreTban Fahlari (for 
thote who know toe family name of the 
late Shah of Iran), three wtoite South 
Africans (Alw Peton, William PJomer 
and .Giaeme Pollock), Piele aiid ;the' 
two Peron?. At the same- time a 
dictionary which claims to provide 
worldwiao coverage for the twentieth 




: Gan^, W du Bois, George Padmore 
- and E^untx Panon has. a serioUs blind 
spot. This might .most epprc^ately 
have bpen coIlM a Dictidnary of 2Qt|i 
'Century Western Biography: pcrh'apt 
' Longman should begin workoo a more 
! balanced Interoational edition to suc^ . 
ceed it. 

Charles Fr.Mma]ii 
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Private Palaces: Lih in Ihe Great 
London Housesi By Christopher Simon 
ISyk^s 

Chatto & Windus £15.95. 0 701 1 30016 
Below Stairs in the Great Country 


Castles in the air 


Houses. By Adeline Harlcup. 
Sidgwick & Jackson £6.95. 0 ^ 99301 
4 

The Engibh House. Dy James Cham* 
bora. 

Methuen £14.95. 0 423 00400 X 
An Englishman's Home. Dy John 
Miller 

Countryside Books £11.95. 0 905392 
*16 9 „ . ^ 

The Inspiration of the Past. By John 
Cornlbrlh. 

Viking £20.00. 0 670 80180 1 
The mHonal Trust Manual of House* 
keeping. By Hermione Sandwllh and 


Philip Venning on grand living 

be interesting. The big discovery of the try, which perhaps e: 


Channel Four series to be broadcast in 
1986, and looks at the history of the 
families of 10 country houses, ranging 
from the Romseys of Broadlands to 
the Pembrokes of Wilton. We lenm, 


1.44p apiece 


Penguin £6.95. 0 14 007638 7 
'llieaigllshnian’s Garden. By Alvildc 


be interesting. i ne oig oiscovcry ui uic 
19^ was the unrecognised world of 
Ufe below stairs, often more intriguing 
to a modem egalitarian age than the 
stultihed goings on in the grand draw- 
ing rooms. Adeline Hartcup’s book, 
wuh its detailed look at seven country 
houses now makes a most welcome 
return in paperback. What could be 
more English, for example, than her 
story of the Duke of Devonshire who 
refused to dismiss a disreputable ser- 
vant until the servant had the nerve to 
take the Duke's dog into a brothel? 

Enriand has a wider variety of 
histo^ buildings than any other coun 


try, which perhaps explains why the 
supply of the books on the subject 


for example, that the Iron Duke 
introduced an early form of central 
heating to Stratfield Save, which, 
Queen Victoria complained, made the 
house uncomfortably hot. By contrast 
the important new book by John 
Cornforth is largely and justifiably 
devoted to the work of John Fowler. 
Few people walking round a great 
house open to the public renlize to 
what extent the look of the interior, 
the colour schemes in particular, were 
influenced by the taste of this one man. 

Where possible Fowler did research 
into previous paint colours, wallpap- 
ers, and so on, but his over-riding 
concern was producing a room that 
looked good. Ihis however raises 


seems endless. It is hard to imagine 
that anything new could be said about 
tbe English House, but for the general 
reader James Chambers’ well illus- 


trated book is certainly an attractive 
introduction. It is particularly useful 
for stressing the influence or pattern 
books in spreading a universal style in 
Georgian times. Of course where this 
differed from today's awful DIY shop 
front doors and windows was in the 
detailing. The pattern books got their 
classical proportions correct. 

John Miller's book accompanies a 


Lee-MUne and Rosemary Verey. 
Penguin £7.95. 0 14 005993 8 
GaracDs of a Golden Anernoon. Dy 
Jane Drown. 

Penguin £8.95. 0 14 008021 X 
Royal Palaces of France. By Ian 


Dunlop. 

Hamisli Hamilton £18.00. 0 241 1 1450 
0 


At Nortliumberinnd House in the mid 
18th century the household rules were 
strict. Every servant was to have two 


and ale to make up l^akfasts and 
supper. In summer tncy had to get up 
at 6 . 00 am but in winter this was 


relaxed to 7.00am. 

liie household accounts confirm the 
huge quantities of food consumed. In a 
week in 1757, for example, over half a 
ton of meat was eaten, excluding 
poultry, game and fish, 2000 egK, 130 
loaves, and much more. As Christ- 
opher Simon Sykes points out, life in 
tlie great London town houses offered 
servants a far better standard of living 


than they could possibly have aspirec 
. t 6 in the outside world. 

Nofthumbetland House, after 
iwhtcK Horthumbeilind . Avenue, is 
named, was certainly one of the gran- 


dcst of the capital's aristocratic houses, 
and judging troni the Canaletto on the 


hMK’s-cover, a sod loss to.it. \^%at la 
perhaps most remarkable is how many 
great houses still survive. Of 6 S shown 
: on a map at the beginning, 31 exist- 
tOjday, though largely unrecogidscd. 

In sfdte of the book's title U is much 
.more'about the arcbitecturhl develop- 
raeitt than the' life of the London 
hou»i A rival book on the same theme 
Is diie out shortly and comp.arisoii will 



The Oxford Book of Short Poems, 
Edited by P J Kavonagh and James 
Michle 

Oxford University Press £9.50. 0 19 
214135 X 


phiiosophlcal questions, which John 
Cornforth touches on but docs not 
explore. In approaching an historic 
interior, should the decorator be aim- 
ing for good looks alone or for some- 
thing that is academically "correct” 
(some "correct” Georgian colours are 
unappealing today? How much should 
the decorator be aiming to conserve 
historic surfaces that are both genuine 
and have the patina of age? Should all 
real houses be painted up in a way 


This anthology offers 658 poems at 
1.44p each, with on Introduction' 
thrown in free, which sounds like i 
good bargain. The stock comes in tbe 
Economy Size of 2-13 lines and so 
excludes those pmducts of the sonnet 
mountain which spill over the counten 
of rival outlets. It ranges from anony- 
mous medieval songs to contemporuy 
Irish verse. The new firm of Kavanagh 
and Michic say they have also aban- 
doned other popular lines like li^ 
verse and epigrams, though 37 of theb 
wares are also on offer ns epigrams in 


Geoffrey Grigson's older Faber estab- 
lishment. (They follow him, too, in 


inexplicably truncating Marianne 
Moore’s sinuous 38-linc meditatno 


Poetry to a 3-linc apliorism). 

Two especially striking styles are 
available, that would not nave suchpn 
impact in conventional colleciioin. 3 
One is the brief impassioned outcry 5 


heyday? Apart from a tiresome cata- 
logue of aristocratic names, this is a 
most significant and worthy addition to 
the history of 20 th centu^ taste. 

Once a great ninn like John Fowler 
has left his mark on a mansion it is up 
to more humble mortals to maintain 


like Western Wind or sonp by Cam- 
pion and Blake. The other Is the 
polished but eloquent lyric, derhrin^ 
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the treasures within. While few people 
will ever need to know how to care for 


will ever need to know how to care Tor 
some of the more precious items 
mentioned, many will find some useful 
tips in the new paperback edition of 
the National Trust Manual of House- 


keeping, such as the right way to take 
an old book off a shelf without damag- 
ing the spine. 

Obviously with the Christmas mar- 
ket in mind are two more books that 
well deserve to be in paperback - The 
Englishman's Garden (a companion to 
the successful ' Englishwoman’s' Gar- 
den), and Jane Brown's book on the 
partnership of Gertrude Jekyll and 
Edwin Lutyeni With historic gardens 
the greet conservation issue pf the 
1980s, both should do well. 

Finally, Ian Dunlop’s history of the 
Ftench Royal Palaces from Versailles 
to Marly; which is aimed at the more 
serious minded reader. Oddly, its 
weakness is its illustrations. There are 

E lenty of, them but few convey the 
reatntaking magnificence of the 
bulldinas bmnK conridered. 


lus. There is a succession of master 
designers here, from Ben Jonson, 
througli Landor, to Yeats, Frost, 
Graves and the still neglected Norman 
Cameron. The editors' self-denying 
ordinance also allows minor worb 
room to breathe. Some gems by He^ 
bert, less familiar fragments of Hop- 
kins, evocative sketches by Whitmin 
all take on new life away from theusoil 


'Cast irim has had a bad pren', Gavin Stamp observes in bis introducUoii to 1^. 
Gay'i collscUon of phot^apbs of balconies, gates, grilles siid.raflatori. Cast 
Iron:' Architecture and CTroament, Function and Fantasy (John Mnrray £8.95) 
.offers an exhUaratlng corrective view. 


anthology favourites. 

The 18th century dei»rtment a 


rather restricted, by editorial decision, 
and the collection is perhaps strongoi 
nearer the end. Poe, the forfiptleo 
ancestor of modem poetry, prcaiew 
that verso would have to abandon Ik 
nineteenth century tendency to pmlo- 
sophical diffuseness and become 
and quintessentially short. He 
only half right for this is also an 
long poems like the Cantos and 
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poems, concentrated 0 * 0^5 
porience sot down unadorned. Tnefw 
not the only kind of poeni, but lots ol 
them are good nnd many are nere.. 


Tom Deveson 


i'- 



Moral minority 


New Humanist, Centenary Issue, Au- 
tumn 1985. 

RationaUst Press Association, 88 
IsUngton High Street, London N1 
8 EL. £1.00. 


(the words are always coupled in the 
epitaphs of the champions of noncon- 

fAP»l«e«v\ rnrnmmA 


fornuty) and secondly to those earnest 
doubters of the 19th century who 


In a field two miles from where I write 
there’s a sixteenth century monument 
to Dr Rowland Taylor, rector of this 
parish, who was burnt at the stake on 
that spot. Unless 1 mention the precise 
date you won’t know which side lie was 
on. Does it affect your attitude to this 
particular barbarity? 

For an uncomfortably long period of 
this country's history people were 
burnt, hanged,, drawn and quartered, 
tortured or deprived of their liberty or 
possessions for failing to adhere to 
whichever version or the Christian 
religion was "by law estabUshed" at the 
time. We owe our modern liberation 
from this grotesque tyranny firstly to 
generations of dissenters in their long 
struggle for "civil and religious liberty” 


declared themselves to be atheists, 
agnostics, rationalists or humanists. 

Ibe world is full of otherwise civil- 
ised people who will cheerfelly slau^- 
ter each other with a sense of moral 
rectitude only made possible by the 
knowledge that God is on their side: 
Protestants V Catholics, Moslems V 
Jews, Sikhs V Hindus. It is also full of 
bizarre cults and fundamentalist sects. 
In such a climate, as Lord Willis puts it 
in this centenary celebration, ^therc 
never was a greater need for the 
rationalist, humanist, secular move- 
ment.” He is one of a dozen disting- 
uished figures (ram the arts and scien- 
ces who reaffirm their belief in the 
necessity for a journal and amovement 
challenging bi^try and proclaiming 
tolerance. 


Colin Ward 



The meaning 
of ‘humanist’ 



The Humanist Tradition bi (he West. 
By Alan Bullock. 

Thames & Hudson £14. 0 SOO 01371 3 


Agabist'tbe Faith. By Jim Herrick. 
Glover & Blair £12.50. 0 0906681 08 1. 


£5.95. 0 0906681 09 x. 


Alan Bullock is a leading member of 
tbe cultural establishment - an inde- 
fetigable.. sioademio, scholar, teacher, 
editor, <wrifer, broadcaster, chainiian, 
knight and peer. The Humanist Tndl- 
don in the West could well have been 


based on a scries of television prog 
rammes like the recent ones by JTames 
Burke or J M Roberts; In fact it is 
based on a series of lectures given in 
New York in 1984 for the Aspen 
Institute of Humanistic Studies, and it 
b well worth reading, like the l^ks of 
those series. 

The immediate problem is the 
meaning of "humanist". The term has 
many meanings, contradictory as well 
as complementary, and its ^ue de- 
pends on whether its use adds to the 
understanding of what it is used for. 
Bullock favours a traditional inter- 
pretation derived from his early educa- 
tion and bu recent studies: 'T have 
taken humanism to be, not a school of 
thought and belief, a continuing de- 
bate within which at amone time mere 
will be found very different - at times 
opposed - views, held together not by 
a unified structure but by certain 
shared assumptions and preoccupa- 
tions with certain characteristic prob- 
lems and topics, whidi ^ange from 
one period to the next." 

In general the humanist approach is 
dtetinguished feom the exclusive reli- 

S ous approach on one side and tom 
e exciuitive sdentific approach on the 
other. In particular the nook desi^bes 
the tradition linking the Renaissance 


lion, ending with such ambiguous 
figures as Vinhltehead and Koestler, 
Mano and Niebuhr, Schweitzer and 


Nlbolfls WalUv 
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and tbe Enlightenment, and the huma- 
nistic elements linking liberalism and 
socialism, the Industna] and scientific 
revolutions, the romantic and secular- 
ist movements, and the resistance to 
the anti-huraanbtic tendenctes of the 
twentieth centu^. Hie result is a 
rather old-fashlohed account, chrono- 
logically arranged and conventionally 
illustrated, of a much-neglected phe- 
nomenon. 

. Bullock rather dislikes the anti- 
religjous aspects of the humanist tradi- 


Maharishi, bed-ins and all 


David Lister takes a fresh look at the Lennon phenomenon 


Come Togethen John Lennon In Hla 


Time. By Jm Wiener. 
Faber £7.95. 0 571 13S76 5 


The Beaties. By Ranter Davies, up- 
dated and with additional Uluslrattona. 
Jonathan Cape £12.95 hardback, £7.95 
paperback. 


political force? The British tend to 
think not, the general perception being 
that he merely swapped his role as tbe 
"cheeky, witty one'’ for that of the 
lovable eccentric. And that is not 
necessarily the least flattering view. 
Seen from tbe mid Eiehties where 
political struggle ranges m>m frenetic 


recorded work; to defeated radical 
losing his artistic vision and energy in 
the three year battle with the Mxon 
administration to stay in the USA; 
culminating with the period of Lennon 
as feminist father. 


Buber, rather than with Bertrand 
Russell, whom he rejects, or the 
people generally recognJz^ as human- 
ists today, whom he omits. Jim Her- 
rick, who has worked for several 
orgautotions and edited several 
periodicals in the formal humanist 
movement, prefers a more rigorous. 
interpretation. 

A^lnst the Faith is a series of essays, 
on “some debts, sceptics and athebts”, 
their opposition to religion being link- 
ed vrith their affirmation of humanity. 
Aiter an introduction summarizing the 
unb^ef of Antiquity and the Renaiss- 
ance, the book discusses a score ol 
individuals rangmg from Bayle and 
MesUer through the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries to Bertrand Rus- 
sell, ending ^th an epilogue on the 
present situation when Aout one- 
quarter of tbe population has adopted 
some kind of numanism. 

Neither of these two books cuts very 
deep, both of them range widely, are 
easy to read and fell of interesting facts 


The man taking notes at a rare John 
Lennon conceit in the early Seventies 
was ostensibly there to write a review - 
a review destmed for Just one reader, J 
Edgar Hoovqr, director of the FBI, 
Hoover : had detailed an . wnt to 
monitor Lennon’s every actitnty, and 
the subsequent report makes Coscinat- 
ing reading. While Hoover apparently 
needed to be told that “Lennon was > 
formerly with a group known as the 
Beatles'', he was also inlbnned tty . 
the agent of something that more- 
synco^antlc critics around the world 
Have often neglectdd to tell the rest of 
us, namely that "hb wife, Yoko Ono, 
can’t even remain on key." 

Fourteen years after that concert 


grass roots activity to fund raising to 
help the hun|;i:y. the plush protest of 1 
tbe affluent Sixties - staying In bed for a 
week in a Hilton Hotel to call for world 
peace - seems decadent or worse. . 

Miich that emerged, from the Len- 
non lips, and (he JLenndn pen along fUs 
voyage of self discovery was platitudJ- 
nous. As Bernard Hllrs pertonbance 
in the recent BBC's iraaoinaUve Ev-- 


iTonically, it could be argued (hat it 
is In this last period, almost wholly 
unreported ana largely unremarkca, 


in the recent BBC s imaginative Ev- 
eryman 'programine showed, some of 
the sayingB of Lennon were, all too 
often like conversatit^s among pot 


smokers - great truths reiiderecr with 
coDsfderabie . Self-admiratjon which 


and five years after John's death much 
of the ral file on Lennon is still 


coDsfderable . Self-admirafton which 
appear banal the n^ morning. 

Bnt, of course, we lost Johb at the 
end of the Sbelies to America where a 
few years before he had become the 
only rock star to provoke a Ku KJux 


that John may have made hU most 
Important political gesture. His 
perception that the establishment- 
challeni^g youth cult of the Sixties led 
by the Beatles merely succeeded- in 
maldng another middle class establish- 
ment 'with. longer hair and trendier 
clothes was probably accurate. Ilie 
Beatles and Lennon changed very liftle 
in the way of global politics. II was in 

e ’ving iip stardom (o devote himself to 
ingtng up his small child.-i In stark 
contrast to hfs first marriage - that 
Lennon showed himself to be in tune 
with, and even ahead of, the radical 
political cry. of the Eighties - the 


classified as confidential, Including a 
complete set of lyrics to a song printed 
in full on the back of ui LP sleeve. But 


Han picket line at a concert (for bis 
remark that the Beatles were more 


personal fr the political. 

After all of which It is refreshliu fo 
embark once again onHunter Daria's 


despite (he absurd mixture of paranoia 
and incomnetence which penneat^ 


and incompetence which permeated 
the Nixon regime and its intelligence 
services, particularly in its deito to 


services, particularly in its desire to 
deport Lmon, tbe. roi did know 
something that the rest of Lennon's 


valuable introduction of the non-reli- 
gious or non-dogmatic tradition in the 
mod^ West. 


audience md not. That particular eon- 
cert was a trial run ibr a. national 


meticulous chartiiig of. Lennon's phi- 
losophy and actitrity makes a well 
armed case for presenting him as a 
poUtical figure and- conWntfes that 
there b some sort of eonsbtent strand 


anti-Nbob tour, which npverhai^iened 
but Waiidtended to bring roOk ararpU 


of development in tbe.aeveralitagesof 
Lennon: seeking liberation through 


and radical politics together. 

Was John Lehnon ever a significant 


with a noticeable 


embark once again onHunter Daria's 
1968 biogr^by of the Beatles, now 
rebsued with a fasdoaiing new In- 
formation about the actual writing of 
the book. Unlike most of the Deatle 
biographers Da^es actually met.hu 
subjectsi and the book, though slightly 
sugary, remains enjoyable for the 
flavour of the Sixties that it evokes. It 
concentrates on aspects other Beatle 
writers curiously tend almost to ignore 
- the music and songwriting- ss 
opposed to the politics ano sodmqgy, 
ana the period 1963-1,967, Beatlema- • 
nia and all, without which Lennoo and 
Ono would have been Just two more 
guests at tbe Amsterdam Hilton. 


stark, oompelUjig verse. Variant read- 
ings are given for many of the poems, 


aiid ea^ one Is elucidated ^ a patient 


Shirley Tdulspn on verse In paperback 


3 b, which brings new meaning to 
ir lloea. 


When Bronowski made (his selection 
thirty yests ago, he determined to 
present every a^ct of the . poet's 
work. So he diosc difficult passages 
from the later prophetic books as well 
as the more feniiliBr earlier lyrics; and 
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,^uieqiMiit to Sumnwr. By Row Fuller.' 
nie Salamander Press£5.95. 0907j4() 


The titfe poem, spoken by an . artist's 
model. Is one 01 ntany dramatic mono- 


SQnnets in unrhymed coupfeb 
;|^*f*®*''^wlth' s^ Bununariziog coda 


^ collection, in which 
-toy Fuller flBthen.fnoMKAr i-tto ramiii 




poet’s work on stage and radio. Her Robert Burns. Sdected .and edited by 
:.own poems, whiebsnespunoutof tbe.. ' WUIIam QMtfleaiul Henry W Melkle 
Places and drciirfutances of ](er short Penguin £2.50. 0 14 0585 m 4. 


wrote about painting and engraving, 


excbUence, -The. unfinished fra^eots 
iiicluded 'in.thb, collection have bem 
edlfod and annotated by her Hiisband, 
Roger Q^tt; . - 


Collected Peenis. By 

Btoodaxe Books£l2.9S doth 0 906^7 

86 X. «4,95 paper 0.906427 87,8. 


WUfred Oweni The Poems. Edited by 
JdnSaidn. 

IPengnin £1.95. 0-14 056513 ,3. ' . 


Thb selection of Burns' verse- (whidi 
Includes the femiliar s 6 n|s) was flfst 
: published in 1945,. ApaitTioni a wel- 
. come dossary nhd q tactual notesV 
. (he editors have kept ihiodestly in (he 
background. Bvep (he chronological 
life of the . poet , is comfHlcd, oiit of 
extracts fabm hb letters. 


Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey: 
Selected Poema. Edited by Dennb 

Carcanet £3.95. 0 85635 552 6 . 


Hie last complete edition of Surrey’s 


Frances HbrovitZi who died^ 1983, ,|S 
chiefly remembotM fpr the clarity hod 
sympathy with;which she read!otb«!r; 


,J(m SUkid's biogr^hieal and cridcai ' 
‘introduction to (he poems. of< 
Wilfired Ovbn, defines the literary and 
itffl96fites that sliaped the 


BUn: Poems and Letters. Edited by J 
Bronowakl. 


Penguin £2.50. U 14 05fiS36 2. 


wntten during the poet's 
t^bndntJ “*•»■*( 


























BOOKS 


Woven images 


The Bajrein Tapestry. By David M 
Wilson. 

lliames and Hudson £45.00. 0 500 
234477 

ftomesday Book: A Reassessment. 
Edited by Peter Sanyer. 

EdwQTd Arnold £2 5.00.07131 6440 9 

These two books concera unique docu- 
ments: one, Q famous vrork of art and 
the other, a great administrative sur- 
vey. Both relate to the NomiBn Con- 
quest and its immediate consequences 
and are .contemporaneous (1076- 
1086). 

The Bayeux Ti^eshy was occasioned 
bv the re-photoarapny and scientific 


his introduction , the author of the text . 
the archaeolqaisi Sir David Wilson, 
considers tho Tapestiv as'a work ofnrt 
and as an historicai document) recall- 
ing Its various fortunes through the 
centuries. Th^hotographic reproduc- 
tion of the l^apcstry which follows 
extends to 148 pages of outstanding 
beauty. Tlie text resumes with a series 
of essays on various aspects of the 
Tapestry: the inscriptions: a scene-by- 
scene commentary; the overall story 
told by the Tapestn; its style, art sad 
form; and its buildings, dress and 
objects. Much in these sections is 
naturally based on previous research - 
insufSciently acknowledged as regards 


Eric Maclagan whose smaller work of 
1943 was alandmark in its time. The 
final section, however, clearly contains 
much of new and fascinating interest. 

The author's text, though very in- 
formative, is not without error. He 
normalizes and occasionally “corrects" 
the inscriptions in an inconsistent man- 
ner. Ws claim that "the abbreviation 
... is another purely English form" is 
belied by the fact that this familiar sign 
for ti » widely found in nvedioeval 
scripts: the Chanson de Roland manu- 
script is peppered with iti The author 
would have done better to leave this 
section to a palaeographer. His trans- 
lation from the Latin is sometimes 
questionable. Among misleading foot- 
notes. the work by Jubinal is not 
entitled Les andeni t^isseries hisiorh 
ques . . . but . . . ancieiuies . . . hislor- 
lies (ie having a story). French, Latin 
and Scandinavian words are some- 
times wrongly spelt. Why ^ye the 
un-normalized text (at times misread) 
of tile Bayeux ^thedral Inventory of 
1476, when a simple translation would 
have served the purpose better? 

Despite its shortcomings, the lavish- 
ly produced volume is well worth 
acquiring, especially for its splendid 
(but rather closely bound) colour 
photographs. 

Domesday Book; A Reassessment 
marks Ae ninth centenary of the 
makina of this oreat survev. Qimoiled 


by a team of distinguished scholars and 



The ChiUreit*s Book oj Domesday Engfand (Klngflshcr. English Tourist Board £4.95) is published to commemorate tfat 
Conqueror’s fkmous survey In 1086. This is a gentle Introduction to medieval life and niorc.s for Juniora with plenty of 


Ulasfradoiis. 

edited by Professor Peter Sawyer, it is 
modestly sub-titled, though it virtually 
embraces the sum of our uiowledge of 
this unique document and explores 
many new approaches to it. The edi- 
tor’s introduction on “Domesday Stu- 
dies since 1886" expresses the hope 
(with Maitland) that "the common 
thoughts of our rorefatfaers about com- 
mon things will become thinkable once 
more." liie first three papers deal with 
formal aspects. John Percival discusses 
the precursors of Domesday \ Alexan- 
der Rumble provides an extensive 
palaeographical study; Howard Clarice 


surveys the “satellite" texts to Great Domesday boroiiglis. Finally, JoIib 
Domesday and Little Domesday. T'he Palmer advocates computerizing D. 
next four essays deal directly with the B. - the rcsullin data, he argoea 
substance of the Book. Peter Sawyer would much facilitate progress iii ow 
evaluates the status of pre-conquest overall knowledge of Xlth-ceotun 
tenants and the scope of the “tenurial Erigland. 
revolution" in the twenty years follow- This book is eminently readable and 
ing the Conquest. Sally Harvey sea^ the enthusiasm with which each contri- 
ches for the meaning ot “ploughland", butor writes of his or hm subfeA is 


concluding that it represents a taxation 
assessment. John Blair studies the 
nature of secular ministers and (heir 
place in the English parochial system, 
and Geoffrey Martin appraises the 
difficulties arising in studying the 


Public and private 


Priralc Schools and Public Issuu: The 
Parents* Viw. By Irene Fox. 
Macmillan £20.00. 0 333 36328 0. 

An Edneation of Value: Hie Purposes 
and Practices of Schools. By Marvin 
Uaeraon, JudJOi Block McLaiuIiUn, 

IT-. ^ 

0.95. 0 

52lZl5lVi. .■ 

The M aneg ro — * 9^ Iporuica: A 
Fdtttlcal Hmry of the Cwticulum. By 
PVed IngUs. 

Basil Blackwell £19.50, 0631 143483. 

Tc^ay's teachers have pleaty of prob- 
lems behind which lies deep confuilaD 
about the purposes of education. 
Three recent books attempt to look at 
what schools are actually used for. 
Irene Pox sets out to examine the 
possible role of public schools la 
maintaining locig] ^vllege with a 
detailed sodological study of the pa- 
rents of Dubllo school boys. She finds 
them to W lees' hqmo^nous a group 
Xmas' Is often, ihou^t, though most 
share a belief in the gospel of getting 
on and (no surprise to rehefors m 
OrWeU) a fear that state schools ate the 
praJeadlng to the dread predpice of 
pQwtiwaird Mobility; .But though she 
pioyidea a wealth of statistics on ui 
Imteriant . issue/ she doesn't: reaUy 
gather then Into gederal inferences/ 
]and the shidy^as a Whole r^es more.' 
questions' than it answers. 

' Publicsdi,oolslnthethie<th6Amer« 
lean) sense of the woi^ are the siuMect 
otAn Ediieadm o/ Vtf/iig.,1he authors 


CHILDREN’S 

LITERATURE 


provide a short sod readable account 
of (be perennial conflict in American 
schools between the ideals of excell- 
ence end equality. They. show how 
sincere attempts at curriculum roform 
have oftea failed through neglect of 
the culture of the schoofi themselves. 
■They accept noDfCtheless that the 
'jpectoanent oaotfovoisy aurrdurtcUng 

{ itiblic- schooling is a measure of its 
mpoitahce. EnsUsh readers will readi- 
ly recognize dnt Airierican story 'of 
I teachers under simultaneous attack 
from ignorant Oovemmeot spokes- 
men, friuitrated single-issue pressure 
I grQun.iog-roUiiiglocalpoiiticiaiufliid 
I pernickety bureaucrats. Ttw book car- 


than iusdfies its conclusion that good 
teaching grows out of continuous 


counselling, of the evil features of 
exploitative class and power relations. 
Put like that, it doesn't sound for 
removed from a folrly familiar diatribe 
against false consdouoness and 
bourgeois ideology. But Inglls' 
strength and subtlety is to bring to bear 
ou ms cose the Indghta of other 
disdplinea; cultural ^tidom of a 
Leavisite colouring, recent philo- 
sophical theories of the Self; ana most 
notabW the rationalist ethiea of Aia^- 
dalr Madotyre and R Q CoUlngwood, 
who, as so often in fegUs’s writing, 
emerges as a kind of moral hero of the 
intellect. These suandi of thought are 
woven into a Grin thread of argument 
to the effect that curriculum reform 
can’t be a mere technological fix. It 
must treat both ethics and politics 


learning. 

Thiais 


TMais similar to ao idea put forward 
by Fted Inglis in his ambitious account 
of theeooremporan cuniculum. Ing- 
lisT cemni theme.u that the curricu- 
lum, which he defines as the sum of all 
q Bodety's official knowledge about 
itself, is no longer capable of describ- 
ing or changing the world as it U. 
Derived from classic liberal iudividual- 
Ism, It promotes, with admirable but 
mirolaced generosity, a. spirit of self: 

. fiilnlmcnt m education, that takes tod., 
little account of the .inter-conQectedr 
ness and mutual respoiuibilitiesiof the 
complex lives we . now lead. And he 
chai^ it more Specifically u^th the 


directly, demanding of teachers ffiat 
they develop a notion of a common 
good to which their work shduld be 
oirected, Teaching can and should 


upurihing reproduotiqa, tw. manage- 
ment' teehnlques or . tlra.U-uitea.tioned 


the dou^ bf.lt the hetdU, as my-Wren 
discovered/ partia^:';tur^ to gold. 
He is also. Kidnaped,, press-ganged, 
shipwreekedi; captured . by pirates, 
dropped In a c&tt dung qrid chased 
‘ lAdnks as, accoropapiedby the 


(and sometimes already does) redis- 
cover the vigour and unpredlotability 
of both convenatloii and art:> Inglls 
develops Ids eclectic theria with verve 
and discrimlaatloq, but it must be sgid 
that the teachers he'hopes.to reach 
may well find it hard going. His writing 
is tog often rigid wim ahard ahoU or 
abstract and > mainly marxlsant cant 
terms -Tpraids, discourse, conjuncture 
. etc - . through which eccentric 
metaphors, erupt. An Education of 
Value, though brewed with less philo- 
sophic zest, Is more likely to refresh 
thoae staffrooms other tracts don't 
I reach. . 

I Tom Deveson 


Future Work: Jobs, Self-employment 
and Leisure ifler the laduatrial Ago. 
By James Roberston. 

Gower/Maurice Temple Smith£15.00 
0 85117 259 8. £6.95. 0 8SI17 260 1 


Somewhere in Blu^vad Oita it says, 
“What Is work andwhat is not work, 
this question troubles the wisest of 
men.*’ As recession deepens, unem- 
ployment rises and new technology 
transforms the work that remains, the 
future of work has bpen increasingly 
debated. 

Recent sociology has interrogated 
the assumed "oivTslons of labour" In 
society to show tho Iranorlonco of work 


rTn n r* wTiin ■TiiTrt rTrJiTTTTTi^Bv J n m 


economista have indicated the growtii 
of the Informal or blnck economy ond 
taken some account of domestic 
labour. Beyond such studies, sodal 
pundits predict and end to work in a 
*'poit induatrial"/''leisurc society", 
James Robertson la another or tiicso 
prophets of a new age. For him tlic 
nitura or work lies in his particular 
neologism "onwork", “that is, work 
undertaken, often In forms other than 
conventional employment in tho local 
and household sectors*'. Onwork is 


I irJ I l(ri* tt • L 1 H r.*»T j TTTjM 1 h riiirip 


logical alternative (coyly acroa 
SHE) to Hvoer ExtiHnsInnlai 


development towards a leisure future 
for the passively consuming “drones", 
supplied and manipulated by a tech- 
nocratic elite, 

As more and more people decide to 


HcilfWc^hlu)^^^ 


Apqbn a oleu 
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highly i^al ;and iiiijSrtg 
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uplifting. Accompanied by seveni 
maps, figures and photographs, it wffi 


be indispensable for the raolsr aod 
(lie inlercstcd layman alike. 

Nicole Crossley-HoUand 
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crisis. For from "locfll porllclpaioy 
politics" focal government In the 
ropuUton counties is obollshod. 
than Guaranteed Basic Incomc^N^ 
man Fowler’s current review proper 
cuts In maintainaruM. And 
bors of self-employed are aduBuy 

TTioro la a worthwhile ? 

written OT tho restructuring ot 

and the workforce under the combine 

impact of recession and new 
gy, but James Robertson has 

v-rtoontt; prtjUBiej: 


ihaW sUengUiened their 


pQefiy:.Love of iheKB 

ture may have led; them tp l^aw^ 
\.^a: a. .f VitdorarttSi ; 


■fofld,' li'ilevcr lost A radloiu nai , 
ifeiti is a ^eUh ch^eterfstic/ thou^tjl 
, entitle " it . a RMis,Mpade 
ap^aiiiomewhat exagiere^’ Av 

was* a Referendum' ; 

;.;av1^.Ghurcli 


Nature guides 



Longman World Guide to Mammals. 
Consultant editor Philip Whitfield. 
Longmans £12.95. 0 5828 9211 2. 

Sex is Nature. By Chris Catton and 
James Gray. 

Croom Hdm £12.95. 0 7099 3456 4. 
Whales, Dolphins, Seals and their Kin. 
Longman Nature Library £3.95. 0 5828 
92617. 

Bats. 

Longman Nature Library £3.95 0 5828 

The Oxford Dictionary of Natural 
History. Edited by Michael Allaby. 
Oxford University Press £^.00. 0 iKl 
7720 6. 

Oxford ntuBtrated Encyclopaedia: The 
Natural World. Edited by Malcolm 
Coe. 

OxfordUnivefsityPresi£15.9S. 0 1966 
9134 3. 

Here we have yet another batch of 
books aimed at the Natural History of 
Biological Sdeoces market, but this 
time not produced “specifieaUy for 
OCSB". 

The Longman World Guide to 
Mammali is an illustrated family by 
family catalogue of extant mammals. 
Each double page spread has one of 
text pvlng the family name and details 
such as range, habitat and size of 
selected speaes. The opposite page 
has drawings of each animal named. 
Thus the spread devoted to elephants 
and hyraxes has paragraphs on the 
Blephantidae and Provaciidae, the 
African and Aden elephants, the tree 
hyrax, the sroatt toothed rock hyrax 
and the forge toothed rock hyrax, these 
five animals being those iUusttated. 

The advantage of illustration over i 
photography is titat the diaracteriatlc ' 
features of each animal can be shown. 
For most of the drawings in this book 
this is true, but sometimes accurate 
detail is overlooked as in, for example, 
the hooves of the four homed antelope 
(page which do not appear to be 
cloven. Tne,fofflUles are prerented In a 
sequence which begins with monot- 
remei and marsupials, then the four 
broad groups of placental mammals 
namely the insectivores and primates, 
the herbivorous rodents, the aquatic 
forms (whales and so on) aha the 
miscellany comprising elapbants, maur 
Btees and the hoofed animals. This . 
order would make sense to a know- 
ledgeable layman or specialist but it 
could be bewildering to enyone just 
flicking throu^ the oook. There >s a 
brief expIanaboD of the sequence at 
the start but s diagram showing the 
evolutionaiy relationships would nave 
Improved tnis. 

LooBman's have used the' relevant 
artwork from this book for the two in 
their pocket Nature Library series. 
Whales, Dowlas, Seals and their Kin 
and Bats. The appropriate 16 (A4 
approximate) from the ''World Guide" 
o^md the 120 odd A6 size in each of 
the pocket books. These smaller ones 
have a classificstion tree and general 
information (feeding, courtship, con- 
servation, etc) a glossary and sugges- 
tions for nuther reading. The last two 
are not in the larger book. Each 
selected spedes has a two page treat- 
roeot: one with text and one an 
Uluatretfon. At bos been pointed out 
the. lilustratioDS are the same in the 
iar^ Bod the small :)rook and even 
though the text is not identical there 


are remarkable similarities. Consider 
these two sentences on the common 
long tongued fruit bat: “l^y breed in 
August and September, producing a 


siiwe young after a gestation of 12 to 
IS weeks” {World Guide) and "The 
breeding season occurs during August 
and September and the single offspring 
U born three to four months after 
concOTtion" (Nature Libra^). So, de- 
cide iiyou want a wide rangiife tome or 
a handy guide to one family; mere Is no 
point m ouying both. 

A more ambitious book is the Ox- 
ford lllusiraied Bncyclopeedia: The 
Natural World. Malcolm Coe and his 
team have put toother mote than 
2,500 entries on subjects ranging from 
natural sdectlon to biological control 
of peats, iliere are photographs, draw- 
ing, tables and oiagrams, many in 
colour, which supplement the text. 
Most are of good quality but a few 
would benefit from being larger (for 
example the thermograph on page 
377). One or two could confiise inex- 
perienced readers: the flow of blood in 
the heart of a mammal (page 153) is 
^own diagrematicaliy and whilst in 
school texts diagrams tend to show the 
heart as a ventral view with the heart's 
right side on the diagram's left, here 
there is a dorsal view (not stated) and 
so the sides are reversed. There are 
cross references indicated by an astepx 
and these are ^ven where the author 
believes tbls wU amplify or Increase 
understanding. There are one or two 
minor inaceurades and omlssiont: for 
instance, an apostrophe is in Down's 
.Syndrome even though it has been 
medicd convention for several years 
not to attribute conditions. Tlie terms 
of “eukaryote" and “prqka^te" do 
not merit separate entiy (they are 
included In the section on cells) evqn 
though these two categories of cellular 
organization form the basis of classi- 
fication of living organisms. 

The Oxford Dietionaiy of Natural 
Hbtory is aimed at the acmll audience, 
in Itia foreword, David Attenborough 
says “Hers, for many thousands of 
scientific terms, are those few words of 
definition that will enable you, 
whether sdemiat, naturalist or both , to 
I understand the word and the sentence 
I in which (t is embedded." There airp 
■over 12,000 entries including terms 
■ from ecology, earth science, bfochem- 
;istiy and statistics. You can look up 
sodoku (rat bite fever) and farmer's 
lung fa disease “suffered" by Joe 
Orunay of The Archers fame) but not 
Weil (usease, which once featured in 


the same programme when it struck 
down Pbii Areher'a assistant some 
yean agol There ate definitions of 
auto immunity and immunity but not 
AIDS . However these are minor critic- 
isms. Taken as a whole, this is a useful 
reference book for any libraiy. 

Sex in Nature pves a broad overview 
to the process ofreproduct ion, ranmna 


types of fertlUzation, courtship to 
sexual behaviour and parenihood. 
There are some irritating anthropo- 
morphisms like “the most macho 
male" and “males can bribe females''. 
However, the photographs are excel- 
lent; it is s pretty book and ao easy 
read. 


Jackie Qai^e 


Roral tributes 


Vfofferiiig Flantl of the World. Edited 
^ Mksm V H Beywood. 

Vtootn Helm £l9.95. 0 7099 3778 4. 

This hugely ambitious book, beautiful- . 
ly^produced and presented comes tb US 
wh an already established reputation. 
Pri^ally issuing from Oxford Uni- 
^ Itos in 15^, it is now pub- 
^hed by the enterprising Groom 
a onn which has found Its way 
to the forefront Wltii both new booi» 
and reprinto. > ; 

TUl weighty ’ volume . is directed 
toward the laquiriog student of 
bot^y. It ^ves B Clear nematic 
PttSeutatiOn of all of the world’s 
fiow^g plants, describing the di- 
Bghowc features of the plant fonuUes 
^ the subdivisions vritlOT the family, 
A ’dlxtirjbutipn map for each femily 
dearly tlje world-wi^. range of 
V'JVliutyi V »A . ■ ' ' 


FK)()KS 


In the beginning 


Starting Poiols in Science series. 1: 
Water 2: Houses and Homes 3: Living 
Things. By Ian MacLeonan, 

OUver & Boyd. Pupils' Workbooks 
£1.25 (each set of 5). Teacher's Guides 
to accompany each of the three work- 
books ri.9S. 

The Living Earth series. Part 1: Ptants 
and simple animals. Part 2: Animals 
wllli many legs: Animal homes. Part 3: 
Animals with backbones. Part 4: Our 
planet. By Chriatino Back. 

Adam &. Qiarles Black £4.95 and 
£2.95. 

itorting Points In Sdeace deserves to I 
benefit from the current emphasis on 
the place of science and technology in 
school. Here is a scheme which nas 
been carefully planned ahd designed 
for primary stmools. Eventually, it will 
consist of IS different Pupils'^ Work- 
books (sold in sets of five) with a 
Teacher's Guide to accompOTy each 
new topic. These IS units are intended 
to provide work “for each term in the 
7-fl age raiue". 

The first three workbooks have 16 
small pages apiece with a short and 
simple text outlining simple experi- 
ments and activities (some of them 
luting several days) and blank Unes 
and gaps in sentences for the pupils to 
complete. The text seems to have a 
readability level of about eight years 


and should be well within, tiie compass 
of most primary school children, parti- 
cularly since these workbooks offer a 
succession of lively classroom activities 
and experiments. 

The work units are outlined in 


mater detail in the Teacher's Guides. 
Ihese also include listings of the 
materuds needed for each experiment 
together with summaries of the “main 


each - from the near, ubiquity of the 
Cruci/erae (mustard family) or Com- ' 
positae (sunflower family) to the small 
femily m mfetletoe-like plants called 
MIsodendrHtn, whose mere U modes 
in a sin^ genus are found omy-in d 
narrow strip down southwest South 
America. 

A great deal of information can be 
taken in qt a dqpce, One can see for 
instance bow the willow frunily almost 
covers the globe (though entirely ab- 
sent from Australia) with four genera. 
easi^ about 3S0 spuies, whereas the. 
Crudferae auifiber 1,100 genera and 
something like 25,000 spedes.. Such 
facts are chhUendtig, but it is the . 
uhderati^ng bi the- taxonomy- of 

a , the relatedness ;of one to 
ar, which is the real contribution 
of this book. ' 

Frkncesca Greeooiidc 

I I,' y ■'* 


learning outcomes" and practical 
teaching points to watch oiit for. 

The publishers make the rather 
large claim that the project “will 
enable teachers, with or without any 
science experience or qualifications, to 
the realities of science and its wonder- 
ful possibilities" . In practice, however , 
the author's enthusiasms may not 
always be shared by teachers who lack 
the necessan adentific expertise and 
whose confidence or interest in the 
subject has still to be developed. They 
could get a lot out of Starting Points 
but may prefer the more conventional 
approach to science teaching (jnified | 
by Christine Back’s series, with its 
profusion of illustrations. 

‘Ihe Livine Earth consists of four 
books (or "parts") which together 
describe and analyse the eartli. its 
plants and animals. T'he first three 
titles do indeed project a vivid imam of 
a living earth of plants and animals 
with bright diagnuns and excellent 
full-colour photographs. Pupil activi- 


ties (such as leaf rubbir^ and simple 
classroom experiments) help to con- 
solidate the lessons of the text. 

Rather less, satisfying, however, is 
the fourth book. Our Planet, with its 
somewhat pedestrian and over-gener- 
alfeed analysis of physical geography - 
a dull subject anyway for junior 
schools. At times the text opMars to 
have been written for pupils or widely 
varying OTtitudes. Thus the opening 
lines (n Our Planet begin: 

“Our planet earth befongs to a solar 
system. In a solar system, there are 
planets moving around a sun. Each 
planet may have one or more moons 
which move around it." 

Yet on the next colour spread the 
author plunges downmarket with 
**We say it is day when it Is light and 
night when it is dark". 

Our Planet confuses through over- 
simplification. For instance, the de- 
scriptive analysis of erosion on pages 
42 to 49 is not fuU enough to explain 
accurately the processes involved, 
while the pictonal content of the 
diagrams is often misleading- as In the 
iiiusttatiom purporting to show land- 
scapes “eroaed by the sun and wind" 
and “hills and valleys . . . once 
covered with glaciers". 


Philip Sauvain 



Fish schools 


Sea Mammals of the World. By Ber- 
nhard Stone house 
Fenjguin £4.95. 

GolOiu Guide to the Sea Fishes of 
Brillanand North Wutem Europe. By 
Bent J Muua 

Collins £7.95. 

Here are two beautifully illustrated 
reference books which should find a 
apace on any natoralisi'a bookshelf. 
Few people get a chance to see the 
larger marine mammals at close quar- 
ters. One of the bonuiea to service in a 


little ship in the Western Approaches 
during the war was to see muob of the 
oceanic life .of all ptola. I have vfv/d 
refollectioos of a lai^ge school' of 


Lanae of Uw pim lowlly devour all the 
ooe^eBU^oU needles. Thb Is ODB of nuny 
unusual photographs fo tbs UNfblBriUin 
Nmmduts’ AmoMou GuUe to Moun- 
tain and Meortand by Brian Brookes 
(Crowood Pnm £7.50). 


porpoiau enjoying themselves during 
a heavy Atlantic gue, diving out of the 
side ot a mountainous wave into the 


trough below; and of whales swimming 
in southerly direction, obviously in 
search of wanner water, blowing as 
they swam. There was also a time 


when, despite our speed - some 18 
knots - we were preceded immediately 
under the bow for some hours by a 
dolphin. 

Some 20,000 species of fish occur in 
all forms and colour. Unfortunately 
though, most people only see the ones 
display^ on a fishmonger's slab. A 
visit to a Bsh market cao be highly 
rewarding because the unusual fish ore 
normally Kept apart from the bulk of 
the edible varieties and I have, in my' 
student days, sometimes - for a few 
coppers - bought specimens for further 
study at home. Despite the Inacesalbil- 
Ity of the bulk of the spedes, mudh 
good work can be done by studying 
ontt spednaen at a time of the eduble 
fish; their dissection Is quite straight- 
forward. . 

These two books are also very 
readable and in every way can be 
highly recommended. 

R C Vehidn 


m 
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Aspects of chemistry 


Physical Chemists. Principles and 
Applications In Blolorical Sciences 
(^nd Edition)* By I TTnoco. K Sauer 


Biological detail is limited to the 
point Of being superficial in many 
areas. For example, although the sec- 
tion on electron microscopy has been 
expanded, discussion of transmission 
electron microscopy is virtually con- 
fined to macromolecules and details ol 
preparation and staining of materials 
are sparse. The authors appear to 
expect this to be covered efeewhete. 
Modem high voltage electron micros- 
copy is omitted alloBcther. The section 
on membranes includes neither dia- 
gram nor reference to the fluid mosaic 
model of membrane structure. Some 
other important topics such as buffer- 
ing in biological systems. Including the 
role of proteins such as haemoglobin 
and other blood proteins and some 
separation techniques such as chroma- 
tography receive scant or no attention. 

There is a stark difference between 
the glossy, very attractive presentation 
of (expensive) American text, and 
the rather stark and austere presenta- 
tion of Longman's book. One appreci- 
ates that the motive is to reduce the 
cost, but it appears rather stt^ and 
uninviting in spite of the quality and 
quantity of its contents. 


Prendre hSi £37.40 13 666 280 3 
Physical Chemistry ftor Hlaher Educa- 
tion. By J Brockllngton. P J Stamper 
and D R Browning. 

Lon^an £8.50 0 382 412315. 


Physcial Chemistry by Tinoco is based 
on a lecture course in physical chemis- 
try for biological sdenre students at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 
Tlie authors aim to give a fundamental 
and comprehensive survey of this 
branch of chemistry which Is relevant 


branch ofehemistry which is relevant 
to life science at graduate level. T^ls 
new edition is the result of extensive 
revision in the light of comments by 
students and tutors, and shows an 
awareness of importnnr modern 
trends. Particularly useful is the brief 
but important aadition of Donnan 
equilibrium; the expansion of the 
chapter on spcctr 9 scopy; and the 
emphasis on chemical and electro- 
chemical potentials in the four thermo- 
dynamics chopters. In the latter case, 
though, there is no mention of the 
concept of water potendal which is 
important in plant physiology. 

Although the first eight chapters are 
stated to require only a minimum of 
mathematics knowiedge, a back- 
ground In mathematics is required 
Oiroughout and the approach in much 
of Uie book is uncompromisingly 
mathemalicnl. This undoubtedly en- 
sures a rigorous treatment of the 
topics, but it means that only the 
mathematically confident (and compe- 
tent) student will benefit. 


comprehensive text for their course, 
rather than buying one specially de- 
signed for the first year, and then a 
more advanced text tor the remainder 
ofthe course. Perhaps the market is for 
those taking Just the first year physical 
chemistiy module of a science degree 
course. 


The authors have tried to satisfy the 
lequirements of various B T EC 

courses, in particular the standard 
units in physical chemistry and phy- 
siochemistry principles at level 4. Even 
so they have extended their treatment 
in some areas to level 5 to meet the 
needs of college devised programmes, 
following the pattern they have estab- 
lished in the companion volumes on 
organic and inorganic chemistry. 

The initial impression is of a rather 
mathematical treatment and a certain 


dryness of approach. However, careful 
rcadig reveals a clear lucid style, and 
logic^ organization. The opening 


chanters deal with the states of matter 
ana laws of thermodynamics, with 
later chapters covering the less mathe- 


It is part of ihe Longman Technician 
series in Science and Mathematics, 


being designed to meet the needs of 
Blirc Hlgner level students, although 


the authors hope that it will prove 
suitable for first year students on 
degree courses. This may well be so, it 
certainly begins where A level texts 
stop, and does not seek to be as 
comprehensive as the foil blown uni- 


calculations are given, but there are no 
questions at the end of each chapter, 
nor, indeed, at the end of the book. 
Tlie rigorous treatment of much of the 
material, and the emphasis on theory 
and mathematical models (necessary, 
no doubt, for the relevant target 


group) has led to a reduction both in 
the relevance and in more practical 
aspects. Even so it is a moat reliable 
textbook. 


versify ph^ical texts - Atkins for 
example, even so. many university 
students would prefer to invest in one 


Chris Mason 
and Dennis Taylor 


. At- 


Cbcmlatry ta W«eilc< « By A M 
Bisd A R Hughes. 

Unfverrity Tutorial Press £2. 8S. 07231 
0878 1. 

Chemistry Celculatloiii. By J A Hunt 
and A Syha. 

Longmans £3.50. 0 S82 33181 1. 
Wowd Samples for 16-1- Chemistry. 
By J 6 Stiurk. 

John Murray £2.60. 0 7195 4196 4. 


The mere mention oif practical exer- 
dses''ln chemistry reminds me forcibly 
of -tbat long succession of Tuesday 
afternoons ''doing A level, where we 
performed an endless series of titra- 
tions and semUinicroquaUtative analy- 
ses, to little aroarem pbrpose. Fortu- 
nately. Chemutry in Praettee^ althot'igK 
a book of prlocUcal exerdses, is for 
.'remov^ from such recollections, it is 
for 16-plus courees, hot A level, and 
■ cbvexa a wide tange of prectlcal work. 
It is not jhst a recipe book, as students 
; aiooccBrionally enccmrag^ to partici- 
pate in ekpeiithental desim. Mucli is 
.prescriptive tho'ughi sad there are few 


attempts to relate the chemist^ to the 
outsiae hlotld, but this ktmply reflects 


'the status. qliO',"-.y- 
Tliere.are.16 ch'aptefo.e&ch'.cbhtairi 
ing»on aveiige.six-pririitical ekeidses 


prevlouaexpedehcei not qvetytblng is 
spelled out. FolloMng each experi- 
ment are questions which check the 
pupils' understanding of the procedure 
and help them to interpret their re- 
sults.' 

Some experiment! are familiar, 
otheri less so, but the authon' experi- 
ence shows throughout in minor mod- 
Ificadons to procedures, Ironing out 
those annoying wrinkles which often 
mar practii^. Safety receives atten- 
tion, but teachers must still exercise 
discretion. Designed to accompany the 
text book Chemistry in Balance, the 
book can be used in conjunction with 
any similar course. As a resource book 
. for teadters It is excellent, 

Hunt and Sykes have also produced 
a complement to their main text, 
dtemistry vt\\h • Cfiemistry Cafeu/c- 
tIOHSi ag^ it would supplement roost 
16-plus cbenilstry courses. :Thls. book 
too-confoins mote than one migbt 
exput.'There are calculations, lots of 
tbeint groUp^ into 8 chapters which 
nature tbe ubiquitous Mole in their 
headings - even reactiqn ratqs become 
- Moles per second. - 

Each chapter . contains a concise 
. explanation ofthethepry, interspersed 
with worked example and questions 


end vrith stnidured questions from 
examination boards, and there is a set 
of 50 multiple choice questions at the 
end of die book. Answers to all 


numerical questions are given. This is 
excellent back-up or revision material 
In an area which many pupils find 
difficult: 

Worked Examples for 16+ Chemis- 


try ii’, In one sense, a misleading title; 
about half the examples are based on 


the Scottish Higher Grade syllabus, 

2Q 


■ i n Km 1 1 ( AkA I r 1 1 


only at A level In England. However, 
tbe remainder of the title Is very 
accurate. Apart, from three pages of 
data, the book contains nothing but 
worked examples - no introductory 
text, accounts of theory, magic formu- 
lae or practice questions for students. 
Understanding is gleaned by careful 
study of the examples and the reader Is 
expTCted to be mathematically compe- 
tent, 

. There are over 100 worked exam*!- 
pies, in 10 chapters; reaction rates and 
equilibria are absent end the chapter 
on gas volumes contains mole/volume 
conversions but no calculations based 


III L*1 1 V f 1 U L ( H4lMll t M : V i'A' iyVi 1 


tudent. Experiihents start .with a full 


H < riT-a i kr-i 


daiia and teachers 
tg use,. in spice of the rather cramped 


•(or. students to attempt. The examples 
are clearlv set out with every step of 
worldhgshownj the emphasis oelng on 
understanding. Nevertheless, there is 


a foil-safo in the systeiriaHe approach 


,laybdt; The puplU' Instcucfiojis are 
sobrt.'.dea^ly written and, where feasi- 


to ^bleins-sets of rules are given for 
tackling them< and all those helpfol 
formulae,^ abhorred by some, for coii^ 

ra 


hie; r^uifo pupils to. draw on their 


abiiltyi but : the mature or acadetriic 
' sfodent, may ii^er-.this tndrej fpmal 

appeoaw.!: 


Lynne Mwjdrnilii 








Survival in the Animat World by Franz Gelser and Hans Dasrenbach, inadald 
from the German by Dr Gwynne Vavera (Orbls £12.95) Is a fascinating, hrb^ 
Ulustrated testimony to Ihe versatility of various animal spocies la combstiii 
adverse condlllona. The female kangaroo, for Instance, produces anolberbiby a 

. fl ..^e_ Pmtkwm Altfamjrn} 


soon OS a young one leaves the pouch, but both continue to suckle, Irom dluereu 
nipples which produce different kinds of milk. 


Nuffield revisited 


Revised Nuflleld Advanced Biology, 
nractfeal Guide 1: Gas exchange and 
transport In plants and animals, railed 
Iw Tim Turvey. Author Barbara Geat- 
itn. £2.95. 0 582 35427 7. 

Practical Guide 2t Chemical reactions 
In cells. Edited by Colin Wood-RoUn« 
Nn. Author IM Mulvey. £2.95. 

0 582 35428 5. General editor Grace 
Monger. 

Longman 


ped ond so the nracticalinstw^ 
arc easy to find and follow- ^ 
reading use ofthe wxl X 

it is much l*s po*hpous thori 
original. The questions 
tignllona have been JS? 

cases, notably with the Hill 
where students are foreed to 
many aspects of the work. In iniJJJy 
lliolr unucrstonditlg is built 
Uiifortutiuicly in some 


The first two nrncticnl guides of the 
revised Nuffiela A Level biology series 


arc a considerable improvement on 
their predecessors. The two, small 


X the't&plU^ .ttuderit of aver^ 
)ijltv. .butrtho mature or academic' 


60-pBge books cover virtually the same 
matorinl as the original Maintenance 
ofdie OrMnism laborotory guide. Tlie 
cnanges In content reflect changing 
syllabuses and a better understanding 
of what most icacliers can ond should 
attempt. For example, dlssoctlon of 
the dogfish gill system, and investiga- 
tions requiring open radioactive 
sburixi or pithed frogs are now either 
excluded or treated as socopd-hand 
data exercises. There are aoroe new 
Investlgatiom; one is on manipulating 
the heart rate of Daphnla, another is a 
.rimple but effective study ofa metabo- 
lic pathway in yeast, and a third studies 
carbon fixation in CAM plants. ' 
The guides are now more user- 
friendly. There are summariea of all 


student to have Include 
apparatus rc(|ulroincnta at 


me symoui 
not appear in the 
symbols even though ohe j 
eludes blood sampling- . ' . _ ^ 


the iriveatlgatioQs at the beginning of 
each chapter which help the student 

S in an . overview . of the topic. The 
yoiit . is clear and easy to follow. 
Di^rsive text has largely been chop- 


cludes blood sarapung. . u 
Tltc size of the books U Pif 
the paper and cover are o* 
quality. The cover phow*^ 
dUappolntlng. Given the 
full colour could have bc« 

£2.95 each they seem Jagll 

Guiarly as these are <wy .. 

parts of a large package. 
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SCIENCE BOOKS 


Tbe Night Sky. 

Times looks £1.60. 0 7230 0271 1 
1^6 Yearbook of Astronomy, Edited 
trick Moore. 

S ick and Jsekson £6.50. 0 283 
6 

How to Make the Most of Your Tele- 
scope. By Patrick Moore. 

LoDgnan £6.95. 0 582 23S3S 9 
The sky at Night. By Patrick Moore. 
Patrick Stephens £6.99. 0 85059 753 6 
Tbe Planets. By Heather Couper with 
Nigel Henbest. 

Pan £6.95. 0 330 29082 7 

The Universe. By Heather Cooper and 

David Pelham. 

CentU7 £11.95. 0 7126 0774 9 
Invitation to Astronomy. By Simon and 
Jacqueline Mitten. 

Basil Blackvrell £14.50 hardback. 
£4.95 paperback. 0 631 14699 7 


These are exciting times for-anyone 
interested in astronomy. Space probes 
cootinue to visit our planetary neigh- 
bours, the spare telescope promises to 
take us deeper Into the universe tlian 
ever before and back on Earth we have 
our once in a lifetime view of Hailey's 
Comet. 

Increased public awareness of the 
oldest science has stimulated a crop of 
new books to satl^ both observer and 
armchair astronomer. 

Skywatchers will find annual edi- 



monthly 

charts and brief pLenetary notea. The 
beginner should be aware of the scale 
of tbe charts: a couple of centimetres 
on paper translates into a large dis- 
tance in the sky. Once this difficulty is 
overcome this simple little guide is 
very useful in pluming observations. 
Without detracting from the clarity of 
the booklet, would It be possible for 


The sky at night 


Dennis Ashton on astronomy 


future editions to carry short notes on 
the nebulae and'clusters marked on the 
maps, together with events such as 
meteor showers? 

The /986 Yearbook of Astronomy is 
a more substantial volume, and corres- 
pondingly more expensive. The star 
maps wow separate views of northern 
and southern horizons, which I find an 
easier formal to use. The monthly 
notes concentrate on planetary 
appearances, but contain other topics 
Of interest as welt. Separate lists of 
events such as meteor showers com- 
plete the preview of the year. For the 
stargazer with binoculars or telescope 
there are listings of double and vari- 
able stars, nebulae and clusters, which 
present a challenge to extend the range 
of observation. Another useful service 
Is provided in the list of all local 
astronorolcal societies in ‘the country. 

Notable astronomers - both 
amateur and professional - contribute 
to the article section. The essays are 
wide-ranging, high in quality and en- 
tertaining. I recommend foe yearbook 
to all aspiring amateur observers. 

Patrick Moore's How to Make the 
Most of Your Telescope is aimed at the 
young owner of a small telescope. Five 
observing programmes take tne user 
through a progression of experiences 
from the Sun, Moon and planets to the 
stars. The most famous amateur astro- 
nomer outlines the potential and 
limitations of small telescopes, and 
gives sound advice on their mainte- 
nance. The star programme offers a 
particularly good introduction to deep 
space observation, though it is slightly 


marred by two incorrect photograph 
captions. 

Writ 


riting in the exuberajit style of his 
television presentation, Patrick Moore 
gives excellent guidance to the young 
observer, who mds himself alone with 


a telescope and a clear sky. If you 
know of any yoiui^ter with a new 
telescope, try to ensure that this book 
is in the Christmas stocking. 

For many people Patrick Moore's 
television programmes are their first 
contact with astronomy: the success of 
The Sky at Nl^ht can oc measured by 
the fact that it is the world's longest 
running TV series. The latest book 
covers SO topics discussed in the 
monthly programme since 1980. Each 
article combines the authority of the 
g[uest researcher with the communica- 
tive skills of Patrick Moore himself. 
The result is a collection of astrono- 
mical "short stories" which give a vivid 
impression of the scope and pace of 
modern research. Underlying this 
there is a strong sense of the personal 
involvement of professional astronom- 
ers in their work and the detightfol 
realization that this is a pure science 
accessible to amateurs. 

Another television spin-off is The 
Planets based on tbe current Channel 4 
series presented Iw foe author , Heath- 
er Couper. Miss Couper skilfolly un- 
veils each planet in turn through a 
chronological account of discoveries: 
mytholo^cal and cultural dimensions 
are introduced along with the sclen- 
tlflc. Much of tbe intbrmadon comes 
from the recent space probes. Photo- 
graphs from the encounters are stun- 


ning in their clarity and alien char- 
acter . 

' The textual , lawut and style are 
appealing, too. Reading ^ves the 
etiect of a series of images, each taking 
us a step further in tbe discovery 
process. 

Heather Couper too emphasizes the 
human dimension. We foare the astro- 
nomers' triumphs, disappointments, 
mistakes and inspired speculation. But 
the real heroes and heroines are the 
planets themselves: this splendid book 
shows that we do not have to travel 
beyond our own cosmic backyard to 
see tbe bizarre end the beautinil, the 
serene and the violent. 

Dramaticimagery of a different kind 
is central to Heather Couper's other 
venture, in collaboration with David 
Pelham. The Universe is described as a 
"three dimensional study": it is a 
pop-up book. 1 usually find such books 
dJsappintlng and overpriced, but this 
is and exception. 

The six models are spectacularly 
intricate, illustratine the evolution of 
the universe from Big Bang through 
Ihe formation of stars and galaxies to 
its ultimate end. Smaller reader oper- 
ated segments enhance tlie models by 
giving a dynamic view of develofA 
mtnts. The text, mufo of whi^ is 
secreted In slide-out panels, is both 
up-to-date and stylish. Modefo have an 
Inherent danger in that they may 
convey inaccurate concepts, but this 
book portrays cataclysmic events In a 
aultably dcamatac way. It will be en- 
joy^ By parents and children ahke. 

By contrast, Simon and Jacqueline 


Milton have deliberately chosen to 
present complex ideas without illustra- 
rion of any kind, [nvitation to Astro- 
nomy traces the development of astro- 
nomical thoughts through its exponen- 
tial growth into modern understand- 
ing. ^e authors have found an efifec- 
tive way of pursuing this familiar 


ave way ot pursuing this familiar 
theme in emphasizing me methods and 
technology of professional astro- 
nomers. 

The combination of human mind ■ 
and instrumentation culminates in the 
twentieth centu^ triumphs of space 
travel, deciphering stellar evolunon, 
and recognition otthe structure of the 
universe. Through the recounting of 
these remarkable detective stories we 
also gain some insight into tbe working 
life of an astronomer and of the 
contributions made by amateurs. ‘The 
cosy title belies the concentration ai^ 
Intelligence which is demanded from 
the reader. The book does reward 
effort with understanding and stimu- 
lates further investigation of the issues 
raised. 

Compared with other large, lavishly 
illustrated books on the same shelf, the 
hardback version of this slim volume 
looks overpriced, but do not overlook 
the paperback edition. 

Simon and Ja^uciine Milton encap- 
sulate the fascination of astronomy 
which, In different ways, permeates all 
of these books: "One or the greatest 
splendours of the natural world is a 
beautifol starry sky . , , The dark night 
Is marvellous entertainment and you 
can enjoy It for almost no expense. 
Astronomy, bom of wonder, is sus- 
tained by our wish to explore, our need 
to understand the world we live in, and 
our search for origins. This, the oldest 
of sciences, is extraordinarily vigor- 
ous. We are living in a golden age." 

For observers, armchmi astronom- 
ers and teachers the excitement will 
continue. 


Thematic approach 


Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry. 
By G 1 Brown. 

Longman Second edition. 0 58335459 S 
Oxmatlon and RcducUon In Inorganic 
ud' Analytical chemistry. By Alan 
Vincent. 

John Wiley £4.95. 0 471906980 
At first glance, Alan Vincent’s book 


appean to be boor value for money, 
covering as- it ooes only a limited part 
of the A level syllabus, it is, however, a 
programmed leanuDg text: and from 
an economic point of view it would 
perhaps be better compared with a 
computer programme. Having tried 
tbe review copy with A level students, 
1 can strongly recommend the purcb- 
aae ol some copies to encoura^ stu- 


so “boxes". Each contains some in- 
formation. leading to a question. The 
following ooK gives the answer to the 
question and necessary explanation, 
then develops the next teacblng poluts, 


so that the reader is cominuairy drawn 
onwards. At the start of each progcam- 
me. the leaming objectives are ^ven; 
at the end a tevulon test with auswers, 
to ensure that command of this area 
has been attained. 

Students found the material ver^ 



dents, emcially tbe weaker, to under 
independei 

difficu^ areas of the A level lyllabus. 


take 

maste: 


ipendent learning and gain 
over this, one of tbe most 


Tbe author is a well respected 
authority on educaltonal techniques In 
chemist^. He has produceo this 
volume as a self instrucrioDal backup 
for students embarking on degree 
courses as well as for those on A level. 
H^esumes no pre-knowledge but 



f;; 


.... covenuB ... 
principles of redox, oxidation number 
ludbalaoclng equations. These lead to 
'B programme on analytical calcula- 
Itons, or to a series of two, the first 
^fog a thermodynamic progranune 
^ectrode potentials, Gibbs Free 
^ W)i the. second being on oxida- 
non state, diagrams. 

Frogramrbes are divided into 25 or 


thought they knew well, but tbe intro- 
ductfon attempts to warn users against 
this approach - something the tutor 
needs to reinforce. The style was found 
to be clear and gentle, not as forced or 
hectoring ss some of the American 
productions, and tbe presentation was 
good. 

An invaluable little book, essential 
.for any resources' centre or school 
Ubra^. 

O 1 Brown's series of A level texts 
will be known to all chemistry teacheis 
as thorq^, dependable reference 
books. Tm inorganic volume was 
oti^oally.publisbed in 1974, and has 
been repxmted several dines. It has 
now been carefolly revised, to give 
greater siropUfication of material, and 
!o reflect the changes that have occur- 
red in em^Bsis and in the examination 
syllabus. ^ aufoorhos tried to blend 
two mutual conflicting require- 
ments: therefmoce book, which gives 
detailed foctual infonpation on a very 
wide range of substances, aud-the 
thematic Dook, which ' attempts fo 
foow the unification and patterns of 


clarity 


the subject. Tbe balance has moved a 
little towards the thematic approach, 

■ . butits 

compre- 
ictuaJ 

information. 

Many chapters remain virtually in- 
tact, but there has been an overhaul of. 
several sections, Bonding has been 
simplified, ionic and covalent bonding 
has been spUt into two chapters, 
shajpci of molecules being integrated 
witnin covalent bonding rather than 
standing as a separate eonty. There is a 
very good new chapter onperiodicity, 
ana Groups IV, v and Vl have been 
restructured. Many paragraphs have 
been revised to become cirarer; some 
historical material has been omitted (a 
shame, it was part of the charm of the 
earlier edition), as have some of the 
more advanced topics (hybridization- 
in complex ions, for example). 

The most obvious change is tbe 
improved prescDtation. The use of a 
larger type face and better headings 
resulting in a ^erally more appealing 
appearance. Questions at the end oT 
eare chapter have been considerably 
extended, with many "modern'* 


tions Included.;! had not aeen tbe 


ues-. 
iobk 

for some yean, and was most deatauu 
ly surprised by its quality. It is a most 
comprehensive reference book for this 
level. However, the style is a little 
bland and dry, rather too factual and 
cHnical, so that It is difficult to read it 
for pleasure, and it fails to give the 
“feer of chemistry as a practical 
subject. Even so, it Is a sterling work; 
likely to hold its place in teachers' 
affections for many years. 

Chris Mason 



Moving forces 


Physlca for Flrat Bxaailnatloni. By 
Andrew Lambert. 

Blackfe Pupil’sHook H.50 0 261 91672 

‘0 ’ • ’ . ' ’ • 

£1.95 Teacher's Guide D 216 91737 9 

This is BO attractive book with the 
'unusual distinction of having a f^at 
■njany coloured pholograplis tolDus- 
trate the text. Mostof&Se have breo 
BpecJaJly taken by the ,au(hOr. *1116 ' 
book is lultabie for all examined 
physics courses at 16-plus though it 
might heed to be supplemented with 
other texts for such topics as astro- 
Dony, centres of gravity and surfece 
tenston which are not covered at all. 
The author has alwo written Phj/slcsin 
Action v^icb explains why this takes 
up where that book stops. 

The sequence of topics, dealing 
extensively with energy, motion, 
forces, momentum and power In the 
early chaipters is well thought out. 
Bach clmpter has worked examples lo. 
llustrate new. concepts as ihey are 
introduced and a number of questions 
spaced through the text as well as a 
selection of questions at the end. 

' .llie relationship oCphysies, particu- 
larly schoolrooms pnyucs, to the 
everyday world is often subordinate in 
other textiiooks; here it is every- 
presented.both.in the examples and in 
the regultf use of Individual pupils’ 
names and faces in the description of 
experiments. There is also a pleasing 
amount of historical reference to the 
early pioneers of physics to remind 
pupils of the Involvement of indi- 
viduals in scientific progress. 

. The author leaves aofequate room 
for (cache rs to use the text as a starting 
poitat for discussion, for example by 
posing the question "why Is it sensible 


to draw a maph?" There is a good 
balance of boys and girls Involved in 
the experiments which will help to 
counter the sex-stereotyping of physics 
as a boys' subject. 

On subject freahnent I partfeulariy 
liked, amongst many examples, the 
excellent description of weightless- 
ness, tbe total internal reflecUori de- 
monstration and the sensible parallel 
drawn between a spark counter and a 
Oe^r-MuUer tube. Pupils often ex- 
jwrfenee difficulty with the explana- 
tion of potential .cUfferenoe as a, mea- 
sures or the - amount of energy' each 
coulomb delivers. Mr Lambed out- 
line is the best attempt I have come 
across to cover this concept. 

Onpage 200 a photoj^ph from the 
CEOB <» a stream tur^e is labi^d 
os' a generator. Other very minor 
ccHupEaints are that the diagram of tiie 
refrigerators does not inriMc an ex- 


pansion valve or capiilian, and that 
the labelling of the number of light 
waves between sUts and screen In a 
dffitaciion demonstration is mislead- 


ing. The index is not over-endowed 
when topics such as conductors, densi- 
ty, emf, field, pascal, tbermometer 
and X-rays are not included (hop^ all 
are mentioned in the text, some sevei- 
ati times, with the notable exception of . 
emfl 

Some readers would have appreci- 
ated a short recommended readmg list 
from the author who is obviously well 
versed in the background material 
available. 

An excellent book for class use, 
written for pupils to enjoy physics.* 

Michael Joyce 




Jhf Garden is a Nature Reserve. By 

d^PaltMr, 

Press Coniidering Cooserva- 
wn Series £6;50. 


t iiS divide into a description of 

the ahiqialB andpjsnts 
Whlth Uye in them, with a few pages 
to brocessei. It is compe^t If 
^atyed^y inspiring in its appioai^ 

I tfiliric a little more 
Wild have been made about tbe now 


proven impOrtance'of gardens as wild* 
Hfe habitats *'they are crudal, for . 
example; to frogs, toads, and newts, 
oWing to the destruction and pollution 
of their rouottyside homes. 

There are one or two points pt which 
' 1 simUfication has been taken a 
step too car - suggesting without' 
qualification that troughs -or, otbm 
suitable containers snd^ be sunk in 
oveckiown oornen to provide water- 
habitats/forlnltence, without warning 
that if such Items have steep sides, they 
cap be death frajM for small anfmali; 
and if they lack a perching-rock, are no* 


good for birds eltheri 
There has been a very mat deal of 
material published on mis subject 
recently, and this rather expensive 
little book u41l have to compete with - 
the excellent 'and very practical aiid' 
Inform^ve. packs issued fay Urban . 
Wildlife Groups such as West Mid- 
Jands and. also vriih the superb wildlife, 
nrdeniing books such as that by Chris 
Baines,' which offer Well 
ormuilzed, more, detailed Joformatibn . 
with fell colour iliusiration for a couple 
of pounds extra outlay. 

Francesca Greenoak 
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TVk) groups of drama students have 
been taking nativity plays, based on 
the medieval mysteries, on tour 
thmiighnut the South West this Christ- 
mas. On Dec 21 the second vear 
students of the New Vic theatre school 
return to their British base for the final 


reLuriiiwiucii uiitiMi 

perfonnance of their verston which has 
teen seen by 50 schools, colleges and 
community centres throughout the 
region. It is a very free adaptation of 
the Wakefield Cycle, which still man- 
ages to retain both the reverence and 
the robust horseplay of the original. 
Ihere is plenty of pantomime slap- 
julck; an assenibly of puppet animals 
uves the delig^eo children a chance to 
warn the shepherds when tte wolf 
attacks their mid: and everybody is 

^ J ImL AlMflllflP 


^AVIWS — 

humour of the Wakefield shepherds, 
but although one or two children do 
start spontaneously bleating when 
Mac the sheep-stealer (pla^d by 
Anthony Austin with a skilnil balance 
of verve and cunning) gets up to his 
antics, no audience participation is 
intended. In any case, this is not really 
a performance for tte very young. 

&gnet drew on the Coventry and 
York cycles as well as the Wakefield to 
compile a production that falls into two 
clcarfaalves, linked by EmmaTallack's 
endearinalv astonished and almost 



Bluebeards 


Yonadab. By Peter Shaffer. 

National (OUvior) ’nieiilrc. 

The Scarlet Piiiipcmel. Hy niininess 


Orezy, adaptor Beverley Cross 
Her Mnjcsly’s l'hc:ilre. 

The Crucible. By Arthur Miller. 


window-dressing for an 

Unlike Yoitiuiub. The Saritf 
pfnii'/ hns im pretensions to be^i 


The Young Vic. 


According to Peter Shaffer yo/uiihih 
has been 15 years in gestation. An 
ancient book (2 Samuel 13) and a 
modern novel (Dan Jncohsoirs 7/u* 
Aape ofTa/fiar) have inspired him to 
resume his familiar prcoccupulions 
with ViKTo-dchunkina nnd riod-iiucs- 


with hero-dchunking nnd Ood-iiucs- 
tioning. Mozart elves place to iSainiisl 
Davia os flawed liero; Salieri yields to 
Tamar in abusing God; 'Hie Whisper- 
ers arc supplanted hy Ynmulah The 

Wn*nki.r'^ n hnn/I.riiillorSna Psirulnril«i- 


Watcher , a hand-fluttering j*iindnrus- 
que voyeur whose baleful iiifliience 
precipitates incestuous rape (^of 
Tamar), ritual murder (of Amnon tne 
rapist) and dynastic despair (the deoth 
of Absalom). 

Written in a scif-mocking style 
which mixes Old Testament lanmagc 
with modem, it relics heavily on 
bathos for laughs and anachronism for 


clcarfaalves, link^ by EmmaTallack's 
endearingly astonished and almost 
gawky Mary, and the resonant voices 




effect. John Bury’s vast empty scuinjg^ 
capture its essential hollowness. The 
actors* painted blue beards indicate 
the depth of charactcrisntlon the text 
affords and their constant yellirm re- 
flects their discomfiture. Alan Bates 





of two angels, one of whom always 
spe^ l^rora bebiod a great, drapM 
effigy whose circular head is a sunburst 
of energy. , , 

From the rustic meminent of the 
first part the play moves into a darker 
mood, as the shepherds' flocks are 
exchanged for Herod's soldiers; and 
the stolen sheep In the cradle gives way 
to Ravel's murdered ionocence. 

The Coventry carol, which has been 
used as a lullaby to lesus, becomes a 
lament Juxtaposed witb the 13tli cen- 
tury King Hand. The cold horror of 

■UKWktmiiUanrA.; *" 


Meanwhile In Ethopla . . . they have atrangely bmlllar legenda. The Miracle 
Ckltdf (CoUlns £4.95 and £1.95) concenu a bov born of a miracle who grew to feed 


the hungry and heal the alek. The rctdllng of tfda I2th Century tale la bv ffilzabeth 
Laird, wlfli an Introduction te Abba Arcgkwa Wolde Gabiid, bUhop of Che 
Ethoplao Orfhodos Church In Britain. Salea of the book will help raise money for 
Oxfiun. 


fleets their discomfiture. Alan Bates 
plays historically incredible logor- 
rhocac Yonadab with desperate enor- 


rhocac Yonadab with desperate ener- 
gy. Peter Hall's frozen-tableau barbar- 
te splendours dazzle but are only 


New developments in Beethoven re- 
search have prompted Dent to publish 
a reassessment or Beethoven in their 


a reassessment or Beethoven in their 
Master Musicians series (Beethoven te 
Dennis Matthews. £n.9S. 0 46003178 
3). llie author traces Beethoven's 
muskal development from the early 


Masterly 


to" 




White cross. 

The audlence, who take their seats 
before a stage dominated by this 
enormous anoeUbornte figure, which 
hardly out of place in the pnnutive 
pioc^ooal ritei of any rell^on, leave 
the theatre hauQted by an empty 
space. Only the cross, three heUneis 
and three spears lemaui. It is a brave, 
unforgettable production. 

Shirley Toulson 


combination of biography and musical 
diacusaion, and takes uito account the 
latest theories on Beethoven’s rela- 


tionship with his nephew Karl and his 
amUvalence towatos Napoleon. 


Beethoven's later years are ex- 
amined hi more detail by Maitln. 


Cooper in BeetbOTce: The Lw Decade 
(1817-1827). (O;dord paperback 
£9.95. 0-1^153211.)The tfratpartof 
this extensively corrected reprint con- 
cerns the composer’s struggles to 
obtain custody of bis nephew; the 
second part is an account ofthe inusic. 
ot the, period. The mass of detril both 
nustoV and medlai (the revl^d 
Appendix drdwi new conclusloiu ab- 
out the nature of Beethoven's Illnesses 
and death) makes this essential read- 
ing for anyone with aaerioUs interest in 
thecorapoier. On'ahrmeUei'note, the 
man whose music had “an ^ of moral 
bracingness" was alto, .we leam, un- 
commonly fond of fish, eggs and 
madarooi. 


paperback £10) combines critical 
analysis of Monteverdi’s music with a 
discussion of hli rote as thinker, pe^ 
former and opera composer, set 
against a background of 17th-century 
Venice^ Five of the twelve contrlbu- 
Hons from (he original edhlou of 1968 
are new: a selecdoti from the definitive 


JM Cygnet ediMany returns to Us 
home base until aner chriatmas, when^. 
Tte Nativity ml be showing at the 
Norlhcptt Thiatre, Exeter, on Jtui 6 at 
find 7^30^ For bo6k^e ring 


ttanriation of the lettera, and chrrotecs 
on the later madi^ls (John 


Wenham), Otfeo Han tenlon), and 
the stage works (jane 01over).<The 


revised edition, claims its editor, who 
contributes a chapter on authentic 
perfonnance, reflects the new enthu- 
slasiD for Monteverdi, and as a stan-. 
doid reference work for the eerloui 


student it is just as valuable even at a 
time when conferences, performances 
and rival publications proliferate, 


The latest in the New Grove composer 
biognphies, North European Baroque 
Masters by Rifidn et lu (Macmillan 
£8.95. 0 333 39018 01) expands and 
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Ballate. By Edwar 
Hamish Hamilton 




without these , mbn 


and ipr.all ihat thls master' ot linear 
expresslQn was.no mean colb^t 
diner! •. • • 

H. W jbobk (s' i .gce0y■^ 

.expanded yerrion qi the textineliid^ ' 
in his .and Rbsenbluiii's Arr of- ilte 
Nineuenlk^- Cmfun', (reviewed 
2S.5.S4).. Qn a sume'd itlO relatively 
tektiown aiul und^ppii^tated :. de-, 


Seyibous. Thd 




ahdVulUacd. ’WelJ’euUedtb the needs. ate ui)|topinecitod:.i^ 

oMiistpiy of art athdepta and. those!. ttet flils' 

teekinginiu)iratioh;and guidlince in; • 

it... '...^.. 1 ... ' uvik u' .dOuhlli;we1cnmff Rnv fti«.Vi,-aB/l*K 


divies tips' He 


their own work> . both use the Bomb 
format, of -ihtn 
black andwhite 


teublyi.welpoine for.the;l^edth ted 
dep||i of Jahsbn^r ktewtedtej'li.sd 
foat'te pfotndu the mdslMDi- 
prebensiye 'acebihit .we' teveii^ite ah' 
enUghtetoiiig khoUt the teciaL 


“From our modem vantage point, it 
seems hard to believe that the film 
industry of the United States has not 
atways dominated world markets,” 
Kristin Thompson writes in Exporting 


Knstln Thompson writes in Exporting 
Entertainment (BFI Publishing. 
£16.00). her well-oocuAented study of 


Gold 


ihiiiu else but trumpery for ihe m 
ing folk to glitter in. And how brflM 

ly they shine. Beverley Crou'i idea 
hitii htis its groan-producing ]cd^ 
Nicholas llytncr's cnlhusisiHcUlyi 
veiitive dircclintt, Mark ’IhoraM'i^ 
speciiieutur .settings. Jeremy 
inclodniiuulic musK and a 


chapter on. Purcell by Jack Westrup, 
and an asseasmcnt of Tolomami, 


whoM prolific output mado him In his 
time more famous iban 'Bnch. 


perfect east's full-bloc^ sedate! 
this old theatrical hokum coaKihl 
with thrilh. laughs, excitement 
seiiiimcni. It is grand entertainiiKaiT 
the grand manner led by DeaK’; 
Sinden in magnificent form il 
Charles Kay iis a splendid v illA. 

Would that some of Pimpemefik 
enlivened David l*hackeT^pedaiii 
production of 77ie Cn/ri^, Fl^ 
slowly, with mcticuiout sttestei 
the schools-cxaminailofl text, Hn 
catches fire. The power^ 
forces in Miller's antl-McCanbf |h 
are never rcicosed. Only At^ 
McKern’s Mary Wamn sod Uw 
Hammond's Tituba sliow whai iM 
have been. 


Philippa Davidson on a chime of 
. new musical thoughts in print 

I updates the New Grove ehtrica 6n th( 
['(^ted.teDtete Arnold and Nigel prcdeccHara and contemporaries of 
I FattUtoFabe(,£17.50. 0 571 13148: Bach and Handel. SchUtz, doyen of 

crback £10) combines critical sacred music, Frohberger, mosler of 
iysis of Monteverdi’s music with a the keyboard suite, and Buxtehude, 
nssion of Ml rote as thinker, pe^ whose organ music Dnch walked miles 

ner and opera composer, set to hear, are included in this volume, 

Inst a background of 17th-century which olso contains an authoritative 


The third volume In Donald MhchcU'i 


epic Mahler series (Gustav Mahlon 
Vtdume 111 “Sonja and Symphenlei of 
Lift and Death»I%ber£35. 0571 13634 
6) deals et length with some of the 
Gomposcris best loved works: (ho 
Eighth Symphony, KlitdertbietMer 
and Das Lied von der £n/e, which Is 
extensively explored In torms of Its 
oriKlnal Chlncae sources. As well os 
being a work of definitive Bchoiartelp- 
(he author is an authority on Mahler's 
use of itrophic forms - Donald Mitch- 
ell's Mahler offers new insights into 
. familiar works for all Mahler enthu- 


ally, virile role 


mthodsj^^ 

tonus : 9«R^oy4d. :^y ’,sohor 
raodurteea Jnto^dls^pliiiaty./ 


iJ- 




sm^err.^os.^HU 




the period 1907-1934 shows how the 
United States achieved this dominant 
position during the First World War 
and suggests it consequences: the 
establis^ent of a particular narrative 
code, the star system and othercharao 
teristics of Hollywood that seem, to 
most of us, inevitable aspects of cine- 
ma as industry and entertainment. 

Thompson takes the story up to the 
coming of sound. American rivals in 
the silent era were Fiance, Germany, 
Italy and Sweden, each of which was 
developing a distinctive film culture. 
During the IVeDties, as Graham Pet- 
rie suggests in the first chapter of 
Hollywood Destinies: European Direc- 
tors tn America, 1922-1931 (Routledge 
and Ktgan Paul, £19.95), tne attitude 
of the American public changed from 
acceptance of foreign films to confi- 
dence in the superiority of the home 
product, with the result that teiigrd 
European directors like Lubitach were 
obliged to accept American norma. 


Petrie’s book examines their contribu- 
tion to American cinema almost to the 
point where John Russell Taylor took 


up Ihe story in Stranger in Paradise 
(published bv Faber in 1983). 


(^blished by Faber in 1983). 

The codes and genres that Holly- 


wood developed ^proved to be an 
admirable vehicle for representing the 


under-currents in American socicy, 
seldom directly, more often and more 
powerfully in metaphor - not least in 
the musical, that most “entertaining” 
of Hollywood entertainments, “the 
most aesthetically complete and uto- 
pian form that the cinenoa has de- 
veloped”, according to Bruce Babing- 
ton and Peter WiDiam Evans (Blue 
Skies and SiWer Llnina, Manchester 
University Press, £25l)0). This may 
suggest a reverential approach to the 
genre, and they start with a defence of 
It against dismissive criticism of “popu- 


John Jam 


The title of Jane Rendsll'i bool & 
Origins of Modern PetnlnlsK .n 
wrongly slated in our isne di 
Decemuer, and It Is also Bvsllitiu: 
paperback at £7.95, ISBN D333SI 


siaste, including perfonnen 
ductors. 


Nadin Boulanger talks tiwuUjJ 
and more intimate subjects r Wi 
pupils nnd coUaboratoit - la Igji 
molsclle: Convenalloni wna>W| 
Boulanger (by Sfunp 
Carcanct Press £6.95 6 8SoM^n5 
Although she will be remtta^g 
her purl In the populv flM 


life, cxprcMcd with inteilecl^ij 
and oxubernneo, give on 
insight into the icachef behW«>‘®' 
famous pupils. 

It will now be easier lo l$j 


about who's who on f'C7;:iii 
temporary music sccnsi 
Sounds, NSW Psrspnst 


Griffltlu (Fdher£5,95 


i iM [T7J- K'.i lU 


Orhlah composer?, 
rliinu stars 



ins roMxmscs. Rrbm suw • 




ideos nbuut muaio, 
physical surroundings 
domestic dtcumstance*' 
source of evidence Ibui 
and well in the 19^ 


The Teekntque cf Mosaic, by Arthur Goodwin (Baisford £12.50) is both a histon 
and a bow-toHio-H guide or (hli pleasantly ef^tive art-ftorm. Above, a mosaic 
“translaUcn’^ frnn a Coptic fiibnc. 


Semiotics 




inland Barthes wide and unpredlct- 
able range of enqurly has been edettic 
V teough to generate interest beyond its 
nstursl" constituent, the profes- 
■ lional academics; books Mythologies 
and Irnage-Muslc-Text apteateo in 


tic preoccupations - his famous diitine- 
tion between “writer" and “author’'; 
the cultural codes enshrined in sign- 
systems and tteir maAifestation in 
nshlon, film, photography, and above 
all literature; the workings of “plea- 
sure’’ Id literwy texts - as well as bis 


more suMective invesligations like' A 
LovePs Discourse. 


if 


subject relatively young » 
; the secondary 


• the most bMol cofflmwuj™ 
daiicen totorviewte. JVjJ^ 
IttttcUctive to hwf 


. „ aMTererehce 

Wrk-lw!!1^thOu 


tenor posthumous publication Indus- 
^ tte continued around Barthes since 
h« death in 1980. The latest contribu- 
tion, The Orain of the Voice (Jobnahan 
^pe, £25.00), is a collection of inter- 
dC'W translated from the Itench by 


Many of the pieces function ss, 
elucidatlug commentaries on his. va- 
rious books, and will doubtless be 
pLuudeite to any darifleation they 
may yield on those often unforthcom- 
ing texts. Barthes’ historical role in the 
development of semiotics is now well- 
documented; this book provides an 
additional reminder of the Inqi^itWe 
intelii^ence he brought fo (bat pro- 
vocative worki ... 

Kenny Mathi^n 


ARPS 


lar" films (together witb some dismis- 
sive remarks of (heir own about “cof- 


sive remarks of (heir own about “cof- 
fee-table histories”), but their chapter 
on reading Easier Parade and their 
analyses oT musicals from Gold Da- 


analyses oT musicals from Gold Dag- 
gers of 1933 to Hair leave no doubt, at 
teast. about the social sutnificance of 
the films. 

Cinema, Politics and Society In 
America (edited by Philip Davies and 
Brian Neve, Manchester Univenity 
Press, £4.95) is a paperback reprint of 
a book first publisned in 1981 contain- 
ing investigations of the studio system, 
the political events of the Forties, 
representations of blacks and the 


workiim class, and particular genres. 
Philip Davies contributes a chapter on 


American independants, who have 
always attracted the interest of the 
ma^ne Jump Citi. A. selection of 
artides since 1974 (Hollywood, /W/- 
liaanti CoNn/er-Cinema, published by 
Between The Lines in Toronto and 


distributed by BFI Publishing, £9.95) 
deals with the dominant torms of 


Hollywood cinema and with some 
alternatives developed in the USA and 
elsewhere. There was more to those 
Hollywood entertainments than met 
the eye. « 

Robin Buss 


Gilded 

forms 


The Calligrapher's Handbook. Edited 
by Heather ChOd. 

Adam & Black £12.00. 0 7136 2695 X 


Eighteen articles by members of the 
Society of Scribes and Illuminatoit 
make this handbook unique. Each 
expert craftsman desc^s hJs 
methods as thw relate to his own 
aspect of the craft. Formal handwriting 
can be a delight to the writer and a 
pleasure for the reader, illumination is 
a sophisticated historic form which 
employs a range of brilliant colours 
and the use ot gilding where a rich 
effort for emphasis is desired. 

The result of this corporate effort 
covers the full ipectrum of (he craft 
and will be invaluable for anyone 
engaged in teachingtir leaimlim the 
vanoui tecboiques.^eie is a Ust of 
supplieis of pigments, tools, papen. 
and gilding materials, and a final 
section on the binding of manuscripts, 
It is well Ulustrateo with diagrams, 
alphabets, and reproductions of cal- 
U^pby, and contains bifonnaiion on 
new mtetods and materialB which have 
become .available, especially during 
the past ten yean. 

Betty Tadman 


Humming 


Nice Work If You Caii Gel II. 
Thomas Rotherham Sixth Form Col- 
lege. 


Thomas Roiheriiam Sixth Form Col^ 
lege has a tradition, of putting on 


home-grown productions of a nigh 
quaUtir. and this .year’s play , (a . no 
exception. Nice Waiic if Pte Can Get 


It b written and produced by.' Jdyce 
Pringle, and if the title sets you 
humming then you already have, a stese 
of the atmosphere of the show. It's a 


and the perioimance has all the fun 
and colour of big choruses and leggy 
dancing girls. The theme b love. We 


begin wth the Gods, Mats and Venus, 
ref^ant lovers, choosing to test man 


ptedte<;d;da PHrenthpri^Tsidik and 

3]U 
an 


relwtant lovers, choosing to test man 
in order to settle their own differences. 
Tliey descend on the Roine of 162 ad 
and their victim is tepldus, a lad 
spumed by all the girls and scorned by 
alUhe men becanseof his ladt of man^ 
qualities, Veilusialves him an amulet 
whidt' makes him irresbtible and 
strong, and she and Mars bring Jupiter 
and a cold-ridden Juno down to eaith 
to watch the fon. 

Teachers have a wonderful oppor- 


riri coinment - one ipmeinbers (hose 
dire fu)l-page jobs in Punch and even 
Low teltem made you burst into real 
load laughter. Bell occasionally 
aobieves tlw because be is visual rather 
ti«m literary: VWtnesi Mrs pUlick 
iiiexorably turning into a rabte over 
sdi^ai days, oroteerve th^ variatloib 
of horror he can. milch put of Mm 
Thatcher’s eyef or Sir Keith Joseph's 
cmidated b^. '! 


(unity to write for. particular skills' 
vrithui their ^bool; the part of Lepldus 
was played by a student with remark- 
able ability -as a character actor, 
Andrew Fitm^. Hfi sense of timing, 
and hb aarveQuus defeat of the 
dlaiors (danced to music from Delibes' 
^Ivla) . was a real showstopper, 
Uioreography was by cb-producer sue 
Dot^n, who played the 'Welsh slave 
Bloo^,' ted whose total contribu- 
tion to the ritallty of the show was very 
Strong 


lIFTSnt.'f^rTTTnil 






Sarah Greene aa Meg 



Mr MeoMuitcaJ. VaudevUle Theatre 


n and Meg sbovr. Umcorn Theatre 
e Arts Theatre until Januaiy ^ 
Charavarl. Trickster Theatre Co at 
The Place until January 4 


The Mr Men, os we all know, are 
two-dimensloaal. They Uve in a woild 
of flat, primary colours bounded by 
black lines, attaehed to a flat text 
making millions for Roger Hargreaves 
who was inspired to Invent them. It 
comes as quite a shock to see them In 
the round (or cuboid in the case of Mr 


far illustrations come alive and there 
are some spectacular moments, espe- 
cially when, during the trip to Ihe 
moon, reflected U^ts make tte chil- 
dren fee! they are among the stars, and 


I i Itk 1 1 \ 'i I V J ; 1 1 ^ nTTi 


Onimpy the archetypal square pei 
for the young aficionado the ctiE^ 
pleasure la tte • Mr Men Muscat is 
recognizlDB “character" after “charac- 
ter” out Mr Happy, Mr Bump, Miss 
Suiwhine, Mr Cnatteibpx etc are only 
as different as their costilmes make 
them. There is a sentimental moment 
when Mr Quiet Woos' Miss Shy and 


making weather noises to cause Meg's 
garden to bunt into bloom. 

Characterization Is broad but credi- 
ble, from the reluctant knight clad in 
an armour .of tins and coUanders 


to the upright ex-colonial tiger and the 
foiur-well distinguished . supporting 


witches. 

Myoi 

excellen 


y only quibble witli this otiierwise 
Ileni show for very youn^ theatre- 


r rs is that Ihe “ateguaurus^’ (actual- 
a generali^d monster sportiag 


they Idss rather in the manner of two 
bell tents overcome vriih oeiiteei oas- 


shokbig pink patches and too many. 


bell tents overcome with geiiteei paa- 
slon. 

The plot is on the thin side to sustain 
two hours of Mr Manhood. Zenda 


arms) & a little more frightening than 
necessary, pne small boy from tne row' 
in front arrived in ihy lap in .an effort to 
escape and if on the whole the audi- 
ence enjoyed screaming its heart out it 
was perhaps requirea to do so too 
often for peace of mind afterwards. 

ChurovnH is of attotter order 


musical, bursting with.fomilfor sot^; 
and the periotmance lias all the run . 


add up to a Fraction of the whole but 
Ms Loopnan is glamorous and has a 
soarlng.voice - mostly wasted. 

TheMr Mea shop is announced with 
proper solemity at the end of the first 
halt so that when you have had enough 
of watching the second-rate you can 
take home a suitable memento in book 
or cassette form. Kontety compels me 
tq admit that my five-year old compan- 


altosether and suitable for anyone at 
alt. Half a dozen performers present 


fon enjoyed the lot. 

The Meg and Mojg Show Is another 
book spin-off, but tlua time the source 


lllOMif^TTnrTiTir. MJ-r. I : n 


reflected fii the play, now being 
resented for the ^third time at the 
injeord. There are still few new plays. 


for youifm audleoces outside, lidme-. 
grown school ones. Doi/ld \Vood who 
oiiteta Meg and Mog and who .wrote 


the script (b^d on' several rrf the 
Helen Nlctwlad Fiedkou^ books)te 




Helen Nlcon/lad IRedkowskJ bookslis 
uniquu as a dtiidreu't. playwrigM. 
His ever-popular Gli^eraread Man 
opens at Ine Bloomsbury 'Theatre on 
Efoxibg Day, incidentally. 

My fovburite Meg was ihe zanily 
bossy Maureen Lipman in the first 


themselves to (is as aliens who wish to 
communicate but have no recogniz- 
able language. The result is adisplay ot 
tumbling, acrobatics, stiltwalklng, jug- 
gling arid gymnastic skills ttet Is some- 
times knowafaout, sometimes breath- 
takingly beautiful: birds and butterf- 
lies unrold themselves for us, pyranitds 
form and reform, rninlmal sets are ppt 
'up and. disniilntlcd with frenetic 
energy.' 

The skills arc real enough and they 
. deserve bur admiration, but what 
singles Ihe company out is that they 
present them to us, not as showing off, 
but Ofl a meuis of oommuiucation.' 
They are eager for, our goodwill, but 
mainly .sq that we shall' enjoy 
ourselves, Performance has become an 
Act bf friendship. 


There are teaehePs notes to accompany ■ 
ihe Meg arid Mc» Show which provide 


background information . on the pro- 
dHCffori and plenty of ideas for foBow- 
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Anevohilionarytale 


Victoria Neumark visits the Commonweaith institute's exhibition on ‘The Human Story' 


The Human Story 

Commonwealth Institute, London W8 
Until February 23 1986 
Open Monday-Saturday 10.00am- 
5.30pm, Sunday 2.00-5.00pm 
Admission £1 , concessions 50p, school 
groups of more than 10, lOp each. 
Schooi visits must be booked through 
Education Centre on 01<603 4535. 


formation is explained with diagrams. 

The second module shows apes, 
monkeys and human bein^ 35 miliioii 
years ago and today, with chimpanzees 


• • 'k I 


f • r*'. 
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An'australopHHeclhe, of the tame 
typo at Lucy, the ekeleten found in 
Miopia by Ahfierioan anthropologiat 
bon Johanson 


The Flintstones, those goofy comic 
strip stars of the small screen, might 
almost fit into the slightly zanv and 
optimistic view of human evolution 
emb^ied in The Human Story. The 
' exhibition, closely derived from the 
work and ideas of Richard Leakey, 
and due to travel to five European and j 
five Ai^rican cities over the next 18 I 
months, is dedicated to showing the I 
common heritage of humanity by 
emphasizing not only our shared gene- 
tic background but also how our 
survival has depended on co-operation 
and altruism. 

This is fine and dandy, with corro- 
borative evidence to be drawn from 
the bones of diseased urrha/c homines 
sapientes (from about 50,000 veara 
ago), who must have been cared tor by 
omers, right up to Bruno fiettelheim^s 
well-known observations on the qual- 
ities of solidarity and com{)aasion 
which marked real “survivors" in con- 
ceutration camps. But the most casual 
observation tells us that people are not 
so wonderful all of the time* 

In order, it seems, to knock on the 
head the myth about cavemen forever 
knocking each other on the head, the 
orunlzers of the exhibition have glos- 
sed over the nasty side of the old 
Adam. But this is to cavil at what is an 
.ammrious,and Informal tuition to. 
' 'tttr£0U(!mdhli exhibit^ scene. The 
ttmescale of prehistory Is hard to grasp 
and the exuibltion destgnen nave 
cOme up with' the Idea of '*tlme 
travellers", black tunnels heralded by 
Inviting female voices, between each 
"module” of information. Though it is 
a little cramped, the device works well. 
You betin at the primordial cosmic 
soup, wth blow-up photos of bacteria 
preserved in rocks and text on plastic 
panels raised over line drawings. A 
video progr^me shows the move- 
ments of continents, and a useful text 
explains radio-carbon dating. Fossil 


years ago and today, witn cnnnpanzecs 
supposedly the nearest on the evolu- 
tionary tree as explained by DNA 
hybriruzation. Maps illustrate distribu- 
tion of fossil bones and show climatic 
links. Ima^nativc reconstructions of 
the appearance of Proconsul and his 
fellows damber over the texts. 

The third module shows the emerg- 
ence of bipedaltsm. Aiatraiopithecus 
was the first ape, about four million 
years ago, to stand up. “ Lucy" a nearly 
complete female skeleton or the "gra- 
ciie'^or delicate Australopithecus spe- 
cies, is lavishly displayed and the 
fruit-eating, pacific nature of these 


The Human Siorv Minis to fuel » little 
forced. And as wc walk through lltc 
tunnel of television screens iransniil- 
ting our current culture (1'crry Wogan 
when 1 visited the show), one might he 
forgiven for thinking ihiit module six 
on the present, contains more difficult 
problems for our terrific human in- 
genuity to solve than even the hostility 
of the Ice Age. 

To he fair, these issues are sngecsted 
- Polluiinii, tlic Green Revnliitum, 
Nuclear Power, Overpopulation and 


so on - but at this point (me could also 
scrawl "Torture, Child Abuse, Rape 


f inmates emphasized by a charming 
ittle diorama of an Ausiralopitheca 
picking leaves. An amazing trail of 
‘‘footprints’* 3.75 million years old 
leads to her. Human life at this point is 
thought to have been concentrated in 
the African rift valley, with a dry 
savannah climate. 

With the fourth module and the 
advent of tool use, geomaphical dis- 
tribution mushrooms. Homo habilis, 
homo ereetta and. archaic homo sa- 
piens are discovered. Homo erectus 


and Murder" over the wiills. And when 
wc come to the seventh module, which 
poses the question, “Can t)ur s]iecics 
manage the complex affairs of the 
planet?" it is no disrespect to say that 
the answers can only he fudged, so that 
a giant screen projecting sci-fi visions 
of the future and three interactive 


video programs on society, food and 
natural resources are perliaps as good 
a response as any. 

A programme of educational events 
is being run in conjunction with the 
exhibition. A teachers* pack is avail- 


able for 95p. The author of the book- 
let, Eric Maddern, runs a theatre in 
education group which will be putting 
on “Gaia's Song", an interactive dra- 
ma about life among early hominids, 
throughout the exhibition. 

On February 17 and 18 conferences 
for teachers on teacliing prehistory at 
primary and secondary levels respec- 
tively will took at such fascinating 
topics as how to make stone tools in 
class, how to interpret archaeological 
evidence, and hunter-gatherers in the 
world today. 

And there will be a series of exhibi- 
tion-related lessons for school groups 
in the Education Centre run By the 


sapiens in his Neanderthal or Flint- 
stone incarnation is crouched in a cave 
with his wife sewing skins. These two 
dioramas are backed up by audio- 
visual programmes. You can also try 
tapping your own stone tool and stroke 
an impressive array of specialized 
stone implements from all over the 
world. Here the skulls on stands for 
visitors to fondle are getting massive, 
and Richard Leakey's newest find, the 
tell skeleton of a homo ereenu boy 
confinns our feeling that life as wc 
know It Is trembling into existence, the 


abiUty to triumph over the environ- 
ment is established. 


institute staff and visiting groups on 
artlfocta, the world of animals and how 
their habitats relate to our own use of 
the earth, and the Inuit of Canada. 
Sixth ' fonn sessions, which can 
accopitnodatc up to 100, will dheuss 
issues arising from the exhibition on 


I ment is established. 

I On to the fifth module and true 
homosoptens. Cave paintings, hunting 
' and gathering In ever greater complex-^ 
Ity, domestication of beasts and ai^- 
Culture, pottery, trades and the nation- 
state, are all charted on the walls. 


hlitoiYi ecology, science and religion. 
In addition, there will be a children's 


while a kaleidoscope of human faces Is 
collaged opposite.^e abiUty to live in 


large societies is hailed as the culmina- 
tion of man’s developmertt; 

. It is at this point that the optimism of 


competUlon, a weekend peefomumeo 
of a play by the Polka Children's 
Theatre and a cliance on the weekends 


of January to have raur fossils identi- 
fied by experts from the Natural 
History Museum. 


w:.' 

% 
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lifeor 

death 
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A Mailer of Life or Death 
Audiocassette £5.50 
.Scr^ptuK '.Union, -Scripture, tjnlon' 
House, 130 Road, London ECl. - 



This cassette ,is one in a series of plays ' 
designed for 14 to IS^eafroids.'m 
I schoola.Eaehplaylasts^mlriutesilnd 
. js divided inlp twbeplsodes. The to^cs 


'Careers Pack 

Resource packs available, at £3! to ' 
education, £6 to non-education sector 
ffom Data.. Service, .Ct^eviot 
House, Coach taAe Cgmpus, Newcasr 
tle-Upon-Tyiie NE7 7XA. 


Pew.teMhetScaii ruiTthiotigh compu- 
ter SQ^am before they make their 


de^slbn to porchaK. It's a proliferat- 


, airound especially among small and 
maybe Ihtle-known pubushen. 

Now the MEP has started to stream- 
Ihie the Klection process by collating 
resource packs for various subjects. 
..The present one Is about careers, 
ihalnly geared at courses on business 
and management, computer applica- 
tions, careers guidance and education, 
and finandal administration: 

' The. Careers Pack consists of a 


dcscriptlona are followed by a critical 
user’s review of their content. 


There’s a lot of activity in this area. 
Most of the Items were originally 
destined for secondary schoou, but 
they have also gained wider use in 
'Hi^er Education and Technical and 
Vocattonal Education Initiatives, and 


IM , ' 


cover abotmori,' class', war, racial coni-. 
diolarfd-unblnployiDent. This jpatticii- 
lar one U concerned .euthsAaria,* 
Tiw quality Is good and it could 
• cert^nly maintain interest, thou^ the 


Ing: field, says Uhn Crdg, National 
loforinatidn Officer of. the PeparF 


•Ml---: 


,^^gue .appears a. little stilted at 
tintj[». A sopjg, 'Tfoii't Qo”, 'Which 
.Iptroduces aha Completes the cassette, 


rcompletes the cassette, 
mentd stinospiiere.tbat 


nem of Education and Science-fiinded 
buoroelecirdnic Education Program- 
toe. And it, is difficult to assess by 
jpeople who are committed to schodl pr 
college hours with limited time to shop 


Iposeleaf catalogue whlch ceii be easily 
updated every few months in order to 


are said to fit Into modules (or perwnal 
and social education. With the MEP 


retain Its Imm^aey.' it' lists -resohree 
packs under > .subject haadlim and 


about to close next year just as this 
programme is launctied, is there a 
cllancd that the continuance of the 
I cataU>gue:can be taken over .l^.one or 
I other pf its satisfied users? ; ' 


indexes them by medium (book) yideb 
or. other) and themachlhes bp. which 
they can.i berused, <Brief' .technical 


RuthElllot 
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la pah oversimplify the 
tlWayi more complex 
ns Bfi(( we 'are alwa^ 
hgbther people’s prOor' 
ovm'. Such tapes arc a 
! mating Issues, but one 
k how much help they 
.pf ciiicjal dedshmSi' ' 
liiCttmtiari viewpoint is 
are many Christie’ 
sucl 


TONTPj^EStdRY, 

Ffohl Page Story Is the title of, a.wall chhrt 
. ai^llablefronff Factorial Charts V . 

^catrofiaiTfostj Colourftjflypbrt^ 

‘ the ^hsring and Reporting of naw;lt . • 
, takes ais Hs thOrne the lafidlrig of a UFQ In . 
Hyde Park, and the way In which this ■ 


Price 

Charts ^ucatlobalThist, !Z7 Kirchen 
Road, West Ealing, London Wl3 OUD. 


newspaper.' 
The'ch 


beeiidesl^ 





Computer graphical abovs.elwj 
head featured in *Ap« 
below, a human fog luparimpof" 
wKh a gorilla leg 




proMems 


Black Africa In CHii» 

circle of underdevslepimhli. 

and poverty ■ , v 

Price £4.95 (or by 
European Schoolbooks, . 
Cheltenham GL53 OHX. 


This is a welcome at-a-tfance 
Africa's economic problOT**^ 

ly, it can only doarwith yie? 
sort of statistics and pr^jetwO' 
does thus fdl Into the 
helping youn^ters Into the i 
tlon that AfriM is one bjg mess, 
only problems before , 

HoWr, it U wondc« 


oli(^ about .foe itdqultlcs 
aauliiAs nf the coloDiSil'ShC 


bIbuc^chaWfs 

Biblical Roots of Man hav4 produced a 
; second cl^rt tracing BibUcal'^nealogy 
^fo.Judahto,)esUs.The]ffi'r^ 

. ehpwedfoe descent from Adam arid Eve 

thri^8afo,fkian,Sh^ v<; 

iSailc and Jacob to Mdse$. the second • 
ope trades the lineage through Hezron 
arid Dayki to Joseph, The husbarid of ' " 
•Maiy.-.'. 

Shafts arei 

(1 1^;14 thches'arid 2S^>$8thcHeis). 
(small) 

Ayajlable i^rii (ill)chad i^aifn Asapefatek 
ctjeadle!' 


equities of the cofoDlsti'Wv 
poratibiis, famously the twu] 
the ^fgln dark continent ifl 
demohologyi u 

Instead, we have a 

of inanmade , mistake whiw 


VI 'UUilllliaUV , 

; Coolpouaded thin soils' set* 
much of the comfowV 


pMhaps .a UtUe .tqo much 
and too iittle.dlsetisai(>n on v 
tlon "pfdblem*’!' there b 

consensus about whW .kino,. 

for 
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Dear Blue Peter . . 


What interests, amuses, moves and irritates children? Hugh David delves into the 'Blue Peter' mailbag to find out 


There are no hard and fast rules about writing to 
television programmes, but in Room ES14 at 
BBC Television Centre they still reckon they've 
seen just about everything. Room ES14, a 
humming, untidy, exciting place, is foe Blue Peter 
office, a rambling, koocked-together series of 
smelter offices in which not only two live weekly 
pT<^ramn\es are planned, researched and 
scripted, but upwards of 500 unsolicited letters a 
day are opened, read, considered and individual- 
ly answered. 

No one makes too much of it, but they are a 
unique resource. A mere couple of hours' 
browsing teaches one more about what interests, 
amuses, moves and irritates top primary age 
children than a couple of weeks in the classroom. 
After 26 years Bhte Peter has become their 
confessional and their soap-box - theirs and a for 
from insignificant number of adults'. Its editor 
Biddy Baxter and her team of secretaries have a 
hot-Une to pre-adolescence. To tap into it, they 
make very clear, is nothing short of a privilege. 
' . Invited to do so unhindered, I arrived during 
the last week of November. A quiet week, I 
thought; there would be a lot about the prog- 
ramme’s current Lend-an-Ear appeal to equip 
centres for deaf and partially-hearing children in 
this country, but it would be too early for 
Christmas cards. It was, but 1 had not bargained 
on Lucy (apelling as I found it); 


Dear Peter end / hope you have a niu 
hedty and / //k» your bahys name Lucy 
attd ! A(yM yeir can eeme to Saxon 
wood. You have a nhe w(fe caUtd 
Annie. 

Lots pf Love from Chris 


Dear Peter and Annie and Luey, 
T/ilkteh day of the weekeM was Lu 


T/^hteh day of tha weekeM was Luey 
bom on? U Ir very nk to know that you 
have her. I em very pleased about It. 
Love from Emily Shlalili 


Presenter Peter Duncan’s wife gave birth to 
.their first child on November 3. It was not 
wmethlng which could be kept quiet. Him of 
little Lucy was included in the programme the 
next day and 1 caught the end of the ensuing 
Bvalascbe of letters, cards, poems, tributes and 
presents. . 

No birthday or anniversary goes unmarked by 
the devoted Blue Peter viewer, of course. Not 
even the pets’. A few weelu earlier a beautifuUy- 
drawn card had arrived: 


Happy Birthday. 

(Mdie Is ttikn years old. 
Heather. 


The majority of the programme's mail, how- 
aver. Is not prompted by such obvious events. 
Unbidden, children just write in: 


Dear Bidify, 

IPs a long lime since ! sent you a first 
day cover, but I thought / would send 
you one to add to your fotteetion and 
tell you about my Scout troop's appetd 
effort far your Leadpon^ar appeal 



How a . bit about Iks family end 
mj^fft I. have been In the Scoidsfor 
•Ver a year new unrf I om on asrlsmnt 
petrol leader. Daddy It now deputy 
lAeotf In a school In Sendwell (near 
'■ SaUdwell Valley Nature Reserve) end 
Mummy works part-time at my schotd. 
Retieutly f have started to play the 
tuba, and as Deborah already plays 
the flute and piano and Richard the 
oeUo we make quite a ludse. 

Mummy and Daddy send their bve, 
■ and I you dre In good health. . 




I 
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On Sunday Jnt November me and my 
Nana and grandad set qff in their 
camper fe wolrft the London to 
Brighton veteran car run. We parked 
on the roundaboHi at Pease Pottage 
near Crawley. / ivoi very excited at 
seeing you go past but as time wore on 
we were galtlag hungry so we all went 
Inside the camper for eome diMer. It 
was while We were washing up that 
Nona shouted that the Blue Peter oar 
waeon the wayso/qaiekfy/unvedout 
fast in time to see you speeding by. 
Ooldie was sitting on the front. We 
had 0 fovefy day out and it was well 
worth the wait to see you both and 
Ooldie, 

LdvefromBUmbothMorrlsoHiago 
5 years. 

If you have a pielure qf Goldie do 
you think you could send me one? 


NIoholai Moore, 8t Ataph 
Baxter. "Some of the ones which have come in 
about this year's appeal are oiraost unbrarably 
moving." She unearths a sheaf of them; 


Dear Blue Peter, 

I am In a pa/rio/fy-Acerlng wrrir In a 
neraial seliooL My name I* Aficfreei 
Gibson. / am deaf. I do normal 
lessons but I donU do Fruneh and 
phy^esbecmtkcIeoa*tb(gwbrib fsk) 
iMI artdmyclassaro.eoneettughoys 
and coins far the appeal and will put a 
ht qf ctdns und keys towards your 
appeal. 

Voun sfneerefy, Mkhad Gibson 


A class of scven-yeaholds from Birmingham 
actually met presenter Janet Ellis on a school trip 
to Warwick Castle. Young Amanda could barely 
contain ber excitement: 


. . .! couldn't beUevs my ^s or my 
ears when I went to Warwick Castle, 
Blue Peter were filming there, f met 
fend there. I had a lovely time there* I 
got a Blue Peter stkker and il was ever 
so Hies to meet her, I watch Blue Peter 
every andi iom a Blue PeHrfan. 


Dear Blue Peter, • ; j 

/ had been watching your jnvgrumme 
andfaundleouldnUbareilnaiottger. 
I Just had tojind something brass. My 
mum saldso to. We felt we had to do 
something so went aroun the house 
lookingforlhings. When we found the 
things we rushed to put them In the 
post. We hope they will help you and 
the deqf cAIftfren. We will keep look- 
ing and sending them in. 

Yours sineearely, Susan Wkittlng- 
slbw, age 12 
PS Sorry t ripted It 


Last year’s Ethiopia appeal even produced a 
crop of poems. Mel^e, a^d eight, simply called 
hers “Ethiopia"'. 


Equally interesting are the letters from adults. 
Blue PpUt:huM been .on our screens, for .more than 
‘a quar^ofa eonCury, and plainly its viewcisdb 
not .stop tuning in just because they have reached 
its upper target ageof 14. Nor do they stop caring: 


The children lie there and (ry 
As their mothers die. 


The old people give the ddldren all 
the food 

And say Pm ready to die ... 


“It’s letters like that- and just look at a|l the 
trouble they have token with the pictures - which 
make niine the best job In the world, ’‘says Biddy, 


Dear Alt, 

I have been a Blue Peter fan since I 
was very young. I have a g<Od Blue 
Peter ba^ which you tent me wheal 
was in hoipUai when I was 22 years 
0 /(tf which / stUI keep In my dravrer, I 
am now 29 years old and married vrith 
three chUdrtn qf my awn. My tbiugk- 
isr Affektfo whe Is /mm has token a 
shine to Peter Duncan, so I .was 
wonderlhglfyou could posslUy send a 
s^ned photo. Keep up ihegotfd work. 


It's that man again. But even Peter Duncan ~ 
"Peter, 30, daredevil presenter of the BBC 
children’s programme'' as the tabloids had it 
when he was pictured with his baby daughter- 
does not get it all his own way; 

MB DUNCAN. REF YOUR BLUE 
PETER ‘'GETTING YOUR LOCKS 
TRIMMED”, FOR CODS SAKE 
GROW UP AND ACrUKE A MAN, 
BLOODY HAIR DOWN TO YOUR 
MOULDERS MAXES YOU LOOK 
UKB A BLOODY WOMAN AND A 
JESSY, IN THE ARMY YOU 
WOULD BE MADE TO HAVE IT 
ONE INCH A LOOK TIDY. YOUR A 
STUPID WOMAN, GROW UP FOR 
CODS SAKE, WHATS WRONO 
WITH SO CALLED MEN TODAY? 

•*7V VIEWER” 


Biddy Baxter admits that she has an “abuse 
flic" of such mail; but no one makes too much of 
it. “TV Viewer" and his kind are anyhow beavily 
outnumbered by an international audience for 
whom Simon Groom and Peter and Janet can do 
no wrong - can indeed right every wrong: 


St Blhfibetk, Janwlca 
Dear Simon and Blue Peter team, 
Seasons greeting and I do hope you 
are all k^hig up the good work so I 
ant asUngyourhelp, here in Jamaica, 
with our water supply. It is very bad 
and the pump Is broken down and they 
won*tjieit, so we cant get any water. 
So try to help us pteose . . . 


Dear Sir, 

I am vrtiting to ask whether our gospel 
group could appear on one of your 
shows in the year to come. I would be 
graiqfitl If we were able to because f 
feel that gospel muste needs to he 
spreaded oroiMiI Great Britain . , , 


■ T^iere are ehiinnels for such ideas .and resear- 
chers to evaluate tih^ (pin thhrcfe'of itonis oii 
Blue Peter start life as suggestibris from viewers) 
but however urgent or Imploring, they pale In 
comparison to the completely genuine effusions 
qf t^ pTOgtanmie’s orfonavy viewers: 


Ifear $lue ^ 

J am wridng two thing*s. One is 

Hie deffHeus germauApple cakq and 
Ae other It the Albert Do^ in 
Liverpool, On Monday my Mummy 
and I were sitting woto/iito; -your 
propamme and we saw you /nocking 
the^pte caekso wedeHdedto maekU 
/or our Hatlowe*en party irt Brownies, 
:And we ell loved U, I belong to the 4Bi 
WIvenhoe Brownies, andl ameslxer 
of Ae e/vrx ... 


Dear Blue Peter, 

/ thought you might be Interested In 
this letlerandpholoqf Petra which my 
mum received 21 ytorr ago when she 
was 12 years old, I think the letter Is 
probably older then the photo but the 
tetter did not have Ihe ^te on ll. She 
has trearured It all this lime. She was 
very proud qf her Blue Peter badge, 
but somehow U has got lost over Bte 
years. She stIU enjoys the programme. 
■Do you think she deserves another 
badge for keeping these things? 


Not unnaturally, Biddy Baxter did. She sent 
one and wrotea-doted-covoring letter. There is 
no point in asking why, anymore than tliereis any 
point in wondering why tens of thousands of 
home-made Christmas cards will by now have 
filled (hat already crowded office oo the fifth floor 
of Television Ceotre. Blue Fetor is rimply Blue 
Fetor, bn the screen and off, 


LfSTENlNQ CORNER , 
(MDndny^(l8y,13.S5VHF4) ; 
BrianCantriadsslorlesfrom'Sanfiniy. 
Frank's Famous Clrcus'’-no animals, but 
Jugglers, acrobats and clowns. 


fotiire bf Work i 


CmZEN^OOO 
Monday. 17.00 C4) 

’Daycare: Nannies, Nurseries or Nothing 
At Ailt' examines the state of pre^cfnol , 
and nururyprcMsIon In Bhtdln todfy, . 
Argues fbi; good day-care for. British ; 
under-fives to come Into line with other ' 


ALANGUAQEFORBEN 
(niursday, 17,30 C4) ' 

Ayur hi the Hfe of Ben Fletcher, a deaf 
threeyear^d, follows him to e hesirl ng 
nur^ery school and looks ahead to the 
choICBSfo be made in his future 
: education. ' 


COlETrt 

< nhuriidayiFridayjBliOOBBCS) 
Atwo-part flint biography of the life of the 
French writer whose works shocked 


‘ TMesAvedaNePorRccarBiqi Prem SundayTSthDeemtoernM 
■ Approumate Transmission Times.' 


.ThuiMhy2ad jiSnuary 1986 
ll,40pn TonkuesQf Fin; Craig Ratne 
ftf Code D . . 


fbr mare iaformeiioit centact: 


^coaeo . GUILD LICENSING 

Friday 3rd January 'A ROV** Rea4 Peterborough PEI BYB ' 

7.30(m Right To Reply: Annual Repoit ; (07381218316'. 

■Fite Code A , 


I 


ll.lOpm How Mu^IiToo Much? 


Lata Ghangaa (07831 312182 
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W ith teachers fighting for a 
basic salary, and parents 
increasingly having to buy 
essential books tor their 
childreu, it might not seem the best 
time to encourage primary and secon- 
dary schools to invest in yet another 
new technology. But that is precisely 
what is being suggested by three quite 
independent agencies. 

The National Interactive Video 
Centre, funded jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and industry and the 
two major producers of videodiscs 
(Thom-EM! and Philips), is aiming to 
promote the introduction of interac- 
tive vi^odiscs into UK schools. 

The BBC. together with Philips and 
Acorn (the manufacturers of the BBC 
Micro) and again supported with DTI 
money, ate panning the most ambi- 
tious use yet of interactive video: a 
20 th-century Domesday book, record- 
ing life in Britain on computer and 
videodisc, using hundreds of school 
children tocollect and record the data. 

Lastly, a small but significant study 
has been carried out by Colin Mably, 
of North East London Poly, in which 
he has evaluated the use of videodiscs 
in four London schools. As a result of 
the enthusiastic response from the trial 
teachers, Mably recommends that re- 
sources be found to put 500 players 
into schools, as an initial step to 
establishing the technology. 

Why is this technology attracting so 
much attention and Government sup> 
port? Is it just an anempi by hardware 
manufacturers to create a new market 
or is there something in it for educa- 
tion? 

There is no denring the potential of 
videodiscs for both pnmary and secon- 
dary schools. Imagine as a teacher 
being able to access almost instan- 
taneously any one of 57,000 bigh- 
quaJity still-frame pictures. Or tiie 
Aility to play back, in slow or fest 
motion, any sequence of moving video 
contained in trie disc - again, each 
sequence fliUy indexed and im- 
mediately accessible. 

• ” — in. not an ohyi^ 


But what really ehrites many people 
is the ability to Gnk together a school 
micro and the videodisc player. This 
allows the computer to access or 
rearrai^ aoy fmdetennlned sequ- 
ence Qistlll or moviug piciures on tnc 
disc, to combine computer data With 
the pictures, to test pupils oo what they 
have learned, and to give them feed- 
back or re-route them to other parts of 
the disc, as appropriate. 

So what are we waiting for? First of 
all, there is the probteni cu who is aoins 


to pay for the hardware. It is sa 
to ceroember tbet after 10 years, Only 


60 per cent of primary schools have a 
vidro recorder, and it took a nt^^e 
funding programme from the DTI to 
get an average of one micro per 150 
children into British schools. 

If used for individual study, a well- 
designed computer-controlled video- 
disc should be in use most of the lime 
the school is open, requiring a dMi- 
cated monitor and micro ^em. This 
means investing about £2,000 for each 
work station, usable by at the most 
three children at any one lime. 

But why should schools buy hard- 
ware if there is nothing to run on it? 
The production cost for a strai^l 
videodisc from scratch is unlikely to oe 
below £20,000, so publishers would 
have to Ite sure oi selliim at least 
3,000-4,000 copies at £10 each to 
break even. In most cases, costs wijl be 
much hi^er, particularly for specially 
designed integrated, computer-con- 
trolled discs. Here you are talking in 


production costs of around £100,000 
per disc. 

Apart from showcase projects, no 
publishers in their right minds would 
even contemplate such a risk for the 
impoverishea and specialist schools 
market. Production costs of £100,000 
may be reasonable for an oil company 
or a bank’s training programme, but 
not for the state school system. And 
why ^ould the broadcasting agencies 
take the risk of large-scale, original 
videodisc production tor schools, with- 
out a guarantee that schools will have 
the necessary hardware? 

Even if money is found to pay for the 
hardware and to produce educational 
discs, there will still be problems, 
liiere is no single standard Tor video- 
discs. A Philips LaserVision disc will 
not play on Thorn-EMI's VHD systern 
— or vice versa. A computer-controlled 
videodisc must be linked to the specific 
computer/disc-player configuration 


for whidi it is designed. Some systems 
require a teletext TV monitor. All 
these factors limit the market for sales 
and restrict schools’ choice to the 
courseware that will fit their particular 
system. , , 

Nor has a suitable Inw-cosi solullon 
yet been found for mixing cui^utcr 
graphics with the video picture. Sever- 
al systems are .'ivnilabic, hut not u 
cheap and reliable one. The Donics* 
day Project is attempting to .solve this 
problem, but the consequence will Ik a 
system on which nothing else designed 
so far will play, nnd "coursewure* that 
will play only on the “Dnmesduy” 
system. ^ ^ 

So what should be done? The 
courseware problem needs to be tack- 
led first. 

Tlic must promising way to supply 
quicky large nuantitics of videodisc 
materials suitable to schools would be 
to persuade the broadcasting organiru- 


Action replay 

The educational potential of interactive video is rarely disputed, but what of 
the costs? Tony Bates (above) suggests the introduction of ordinary 
videodiscs into schools, while Brian Hill looks atthe advantages of 
combining videotapes and computers for language teaching 



A 


■ engage laboratorleSyVldeosys; 

■ terns, and, more recently, com- 
B p utera have ail suffered to 'a 
■llKieBter br lesser extent from the 
withering hand of cynicism. It is, 
therefore, 'with some irepidatlon that 1 
claim that iiKeractive wdeo for lan- 


hlm/her and monitor the mrk process, 
' providing both student ' and teacher 
with a readlly'available and Accurate 
picture of progress. The development 
of advaijcra graphic, techniques en- 
ables programmers to build in an 
attractive motivating element to w- 
• plain and reinforce the point being 


nology 10 stimulate eftecuve leamiiu. 
. The interactive video s^tem can m 
ba'sed on videotape., with the advan- 
.iage that most. tnstiLutlons. already 


;hava playein In their pos^ssion, but 
^th the .disadvantage., that, access to 
dw material te iiiteat ;■ rather sKiw atad 
not .ahivya' precise. Mme latisfiwtor)r: 
; aTa vidMdiics which ^ve’predse and 
riidid accew to , wy paint in the prbg- 


However, both video and computers 
when used independently of each 
other do . have drawbacks which 
seriously limit their educational effec- 
tiveness, . With iVideb .players .it is 
.uiirealmtie to expect a learner to cope 
\rith the necessary control functions 
such aa pause and re-wind at, the same 
time as. absorbing and practising the 
lan^aile. The operation of the equip- 
irient inevitably intrudes on the leani- 


largiriy dUappear, The student is pre- 
sented, with real language, authentic 
situations, motivating core material 
which is controlled and individually 
targeted. 

At Brighton. Polytechnic a number 
of software prototjpes have been de- 
veloped and tried out on students in an 
attempt to understand better .the 
potential; of interactive videos. As a 
result, some Bnn guidelines have been 
established to help derigners. 

•The nature of ' the core video ma- 
terial is ^cial and Ideally this should 
be filmed and produced Sf^fically for 
each protect. As with the BBC secies 


as absorbing and practising the PligfilSto. cunently. being Introduced 

aahe. The operation of the equip- xfo -teach' burineiSmen in Jaw, the 
t inevitably utrutlM on the leani- televbion mement'i^fi frOtn the;butset 


iagprpeess. It Js also Impossible -for be geai 
video tq indlvidiialiu fembacVml to! means,, 
nmnitbr progress: T^leviribhUiriseh- saneimt 
daily : an ;epnemeral, medium and-its respqhsi 
impB^i unless the fhrivis anestedj can i'.thn thi 
leave -iittie of value behind,;. .'. ihrouglj 
; One' qf the bigs^ drawbacks of i can be: 
cpmputeln^tecmaBn^vprbbleihaticai ments i 
yrith bbed^sixe to develop combmniu-' '.dent ; hi 
live s)dlls,' is the fact that the leanier is 
hot confronted by 'authentic; spoken 
material as the basu (of the ufork tasks. 


uio siui-rrame raciiity » clean, solid, 
and 'can b6 displayed for a;VliiuBlly 
unlimited, amcuint of time, ' ' 

.;Boih ielevlsiQn.and coqiputen can. 
bo powerhii bducsiibiial tpols Tor lan« 
gua^ltaachiiig. Tele^siph has a gdeat 
,patentiB|;:id novate the' leader, , It 


clearly! deffriBblO; ciiltum' whieti ''eatn 
' tur^iuie flavour of lUe'In tite teraiitri^ 

■ Whose' language Is being taught: Tpte-' ' 
'ndqo'can;p.resem ncatte anu easily ap 
uitliiniicd. variety o(< native- speakers, 
pioridlng -.a weutb pf'.ihoaelS. for 
Btlthentlc spe^ ^hd authentic, iisien^' 
•'iiig;siwartQna'/.-:’"- 

mputerstoocanofTeF. learners 


pauent ^qiid vqiatf _ . , . 

student uQtU themtHsgrasp^^ 
coin obntrot Biid:euide #e learning 
ptibcoss wlthopt {ffsipicl ' ■’ * ‘ 


material a$ the basu (of the Work tasks. 
U’ : ig diffieuit ' to develop , gOttUinely 
eomm'iiniCatlye aituatiohs whldh can 

ippof 

oral jkills: becomes virtually -(mpoMi 
ble.iThe computer's stmnigth^i certain 
lyr.te^eride'Dced ih''ihe'^^.iu 
comtmter ateistedteamiii 
oathe!iiiarket today,! am jn buiiqiog up 
ah' hnaiytlcai! understaqdiiiig' .qflan'i 


be geared to Interactive use. Tbis 
■ means, In particuku, that. cbarao.ters 
can emerge .from the “stbiy* to. elicit- 
! respqhsis from students.' It also me.ans 
'.that the. student can define ids. path 
ihrough the.vldeb , since the sequences 
; can beiperialiyshot'toptevtde' de- 
ments bi lndividual choice. Thq;|itu- 
;dent; hedi hb foh^r 'be ded-io the: 
linear; progression of ;a programme 
de^^. fot- viewing. as. q, contipubus. 


.shootiijg filirTsolely for thteraotive'use 
;Bce ^ usually - $b : iti (the 

;shbri.tenir'ht least, .most Interactlye: 
sOfteue Will prolmbly.. have : .to; be 



lions 10 rc-edit and segment soqu of 
the existing hraadcast programmes bt 
use on discs, for sale at a price wblchii 
least covers their costs. 

Wc should forget for a while desiin. 
ing integrated cnmputer-coritnlled 
discs for use in schools. Boih ihe 
hardware and production cosbaie loo 
high ui justify their use on any targe 
scale. It was “straight” vidcodki tlw 
were used in the four London Bchooh 
evaluated by Mably. “Strai^r' das 
can be used in whole class coniejubr 


with' voice-over commentary kept to a 
minimum. 

A wide variety of exercises can be 
grafted on to the core video, and 
strategies will vary according to the 
needs and level oT the student. U is 
possible la Isolate a number of general 
principles.. For instance, the student 


must know precisely what is expected 
at epch stage and there must be no 
inherent confusion. This calls for a 
great deal of precision and care in 
writing the instruction screens. A ba- 
lance needs to be achieved between 
giving adequate guidance and being 
too wordy. 

Access to all parts of the program 
muri be.easy with the student able 


icachcis, Hiid by pupils individually, R 
teachers arc interested, they cm ifl 
design their own computer program lo 
control the disc, when the InterfadH ■ 
problem has been satisfactorilysom 
But it is unreullstlc to expect bro^. 
casting organizations or publiibents 
make available discs suitable for 
sclumls unless they know schods ban 
the hardware. 'Fhis does mean Iba 
some central Government inilialivea 
fund the investment in hardware, ow 
and above their latest £1 mjllloa pro- 
jeel to produce and eraluste Dlue a 
ten Interactive discs In schools. 

There are lessons to be drawn froi 
experience with video coiMtai. S 
scnools hnve to purchase prograouu 
materials, whatever the muium, ihm 
are major problems. Publishers bnt 
been very cautious in investing in vidn 
cassettes for schools. The mlniona 
cost for a half-hour cassette a arousd 
£.30. This price is not really affected b; 
the delivery medium - disco; caueitt 
- butj^ marketing and produdios 
costs. The lack of adequate capilalioQ 
allowances hrin^ into questioo ibe 
whole idea of commerciafly-produced 
video materials for schools, wheths 
on disc or cassette. Wlien schodseo 
legally record from over t.000 edu» 
tlonal broadcasts a year on cassette n 
nothing, they are not likely to lae tbrir 
precious capitation Dllowance b 
purchase cassette or disc mslerisl os 
any scale, unless the purchase pruts i 
absolutely minimal. „ , 

The rationale behind DTI fundi^/ * 

Imcrnctivc video is thai Qritsin 
become n world leader t 

hifth-qunlity "courseware for las o«« 
tcranoingy. Whatever the 
it Is the quolity of the toachlamw 
that is important, and lhs«® 
spending more money on prottow 
nnd liordwaro. « u i j-t 

The choice for the DBS then bdj 
It has either got to 
aliowancos to a level 
Bclioois to purehase disc msiwiw 
liardware m adequate 
someone is going to hart 
substuntlnlly the PfodyctlM ^ 
marketing of die maierisl fw 
Without such help, U 
videodiscs will become a key tecniwb 
gy in Dritish schools. ^ 

7b«y flares is reader (n Media 
Meifi ods ar the Open _ 

resenreh riUher thou 

order to establish a firm 

base from which to proceed, wJJ 

work completed to date w wg 

slvely in support of 

One project which attempted » ^ 

Ush tearneT rewtion 

video and to obtain aul 

improvement in “HSiiaf 

vocabulary acquisition hai pro«e P* 


vocabulary acquisition r 
ticUlarly vaiuabis. 

The crux of the ; 
comparison .between 




comparison . oeiwecn ^ ^ ; 

obtained whch iearnen WJ* 
to television alone and when^yj 
the sam^matarials 

system. Their reactions 
a series of tape-rtcorfed joWnw 
' and nra- a«H nnitwtAStlni WSS.BS** 


c and pre- and poiWqsting ^ . y 

eiteblirii learaing gains.; ..Il 

■.■ . Learners showed :enthuriM^^ 
port with rirteahy no_fofd»»^ 
criticUra of the sysfohi, ««» ipw 
Idarqing prowd 

mote sueccssfui eri» 

than learning fripm video gj*' A sii 
. thoiq^ learnt were ^ jbf 
; remote control faallUei t^^2o*fc 
teteviaion ptowmnie, K jjyd 


£pr,testMceit^Mea^^^ 




onea-;priir 

pedagOgc 


. perigilers will have to 
[q ^mateirial^ mnt ; leods^iitself. tb< 
IB broked ddymipto inodulesteith- 
TolUf^the '.BUthenfiq. tedt' of ,'.ihe 


'Siit likely ■io.tes|^d;or^ 

Varibus.stlniiilJ, that.thmr 1 

' tag of the presontatioi? ww jf 

Include vide»^herate.d elements And .. ably ' enhanced, that ineir 
rioLrely Solely oh text. teN^lvementm the tasks 

; ;:The.btudeiit miubfeeltavolveid at all ' an^'< that: they rKcqui^d. 

.ifimhs aiiddcUVb^^^^ - more, vbcabuiaty 

llBl;if;the:tadnte^*®W amiront of exppsur«r The o^r 

ated .withj;atctfdng,fdeviridn is to DC tute that emerged 

avb(ded.'.0ral.tel^nsMjta'bari^^^ *ahd>njoyablc learnlrtS'.W^^ 

clearly: supported . by . .‘p 

^^'■’bbWdioi^/iihduia he^ .thtenselyp*,"-’ r ■' 

ifi'i' ifii j*t > aH‘..i‘. ' iAii- jil 


'■Tywm IH WJZ'aJKiTiiJI 


ti^.'if :the: ta4nta];tori>v often assod-K 
iw|te^atphJng.(^yidM 
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npme Boonomioe, Neadlecroft 
nn^d Textllea end Parentoraft. 
7na auQoeeeful epplloent will 
’ fi* •xpeetad to leed e team of 

*fi*a>eliet tooehere who give n 
minority time Input Into the 

deportment. 

>-,h^^PjLle*tlone in writing to 
>ne . HnodtOBohar enoloelng 


Modern Languages 


Posts 


BAEWT 

. 15 ^'. 917 . Bliith Form 

•; nteterrtlty . legVe. 


Headships 


BOLTON 

MBTR0P01.1TAN BOROUGH 
L09TOCK SCHOOL 
Tempeal Romd, Loetoek Bl.6 ' 

HBAD TBACRBR GROUP 4 S 
(Plue Head Teeehar'a 
Raatdenttel Alloweneal 
Head Teeohar renulred from 
l.B.M for thla pewiv eeteb. 
Itshed aehool fbr SO puplle 
with behavioural end emo* 
tlpnel dirrieultiee, 'Ineludlna e 
SB plaae reeldantlal unit 
organlaed by a Heed of Cere. 

Appllention forme end 
further detaile obtainable 
from Oirector or Bdueatlon 
end Arte. P.O. Box S8. 
Pederborn House, Civic Cen. 
tre. Bolton But IJW to be 

SS&l'* 

plA1rf'?85i,.°.r'’'"“"'{SoWo 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


BALINQ 

LONDON BOROUGH 
Education Service 
WALFORD HIGH SCHOOL 
unit for puplle with hearing 
Impairment 

Raaulrad for January 19B6, a 
quoiiried taeohar pr the deaf 
to oomplete a teem or B 
tpnohera promoting the ln> 
togretlon of puplle with hear. 
Ing Impairment. A peraon 
wnilng to undertake a tarn* 
porery appointment for the 
Spring Term would be oonel* 
dared. 

Balerri Scale 8 •*r Boeolal 
Bohoole' Allowenos -f- Bi,08B 
London Weighting. 

Interest applicenta' eheuld 
Tell Ol-STB 8494, Bxt. STTB 
(Mre Breln> for further ln> 
rermotton. 

Application ronne obtain, 
able from tha Chler Bduoa. 
tion Orrieer, Hadley House, 
79.91 Uxbridge Road, Lon. 


f^BoSe) <4 aB). 


Independent Schools 

By Subject Classification 

Economics & Business 
Studies 


Other Assistants 


WESTSUSBEX 


with "fill J*®* street NW7 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL 

Owing to the lUneae of 
the Hand of Dspartmant a 
ORADUATB -is rsoulrad to 
tesph A level BCOnOMICS 
4k POLITICS for two tarmu 
from, January 1986. ■ 

' For detaiis talaPhona 
‘Hbrjiliara S8847 or 6S8S7, 
■TeoeoJ 


Other Assistants 


BROMLEY 

HOLVTRINITV CONVENT 
SCHOOL 

91 PIsIstowLene, Brontlax 
Tel: 01*460 1718 
(406 atria) 

Required January 1 986 Oredu* 
ate to teach Biology to O A A 
level. 

Flaeaa apply with e.v. namaa 
of 8 rarnroea and eontaet tala* 
phone no. to Headmtatraaa. 
rDD4a3) 184884 


Other than by Subiect 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


SUSSEX 

Two taBehera era reenjirad at 
the Rlkkyo School In Bnaland, 
one to tench Bclanca nnd one to 
taaoh Matharontica. . The 
taeobera MUST be able tp read, 


write Bad undaratand the 
THRBE Japaneaa aorlPta, and 
muat ba able to follow the 


Japanaaa curriculum aa racog. 
nlaad by the Mlnlutry of Bduoa. 
tIon In Japan. The taachara 
muat ba graduatee, having paa. 
aad -through a Jepanaaa Unf. 
varalty. 

Flaeaa reply to the School 
SBcratary, Rlkkvo Bohool In 
England, Guildford Road, 
Rudgwlck, Horaham, Waat 
BuaaaxRHlSSBB. 

(98946) 186684 


Preparatory Schools 

By Subject Classification 

Wlathamatlcs ; 

Heads of Department 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Othar Assistants 


UNCOLNSEDRB 

Required April or Beptomber 
Form teacher for 7 to 8 year 
olde. 

Small elaaaaa. .Starting Sa|. 
ary Burnham 1 -t- £488. Wil* 
linenaea to enter fully Into 
aehoPl Ufa eaaential. 

Apply with namaa, addree* 
eae A phone numbera of 8 
rafe^aa toi The Haadmaatar, 
St. Hugh'B aehool. Woodhali 
ftPa. Llnca. Tali (OS86>SB16B. 
(9806 1 1 805684 


WEBTSUBSBX 

08N BR AL SUBJECTS 

Bcala I peat for peraon to teach 

a . 10 year olda. Married or 

alnale accommodation. In* 

tereet In out of aehool acilvt. 

claa and coeehinB gemea eeeen. 

Clal. 


Floaaa apply with e.v. and 
namaa and talap'hona noa. of 
VO reoant rafaraaa to tha 


>'hona noa. of 


raadmaatar, . Cottaaippra 
ohool. Buchan Hill. Crawley, 
Vaat Bpaaax RHlI 9AU, 


S056b4 




University 

Appointments 


HAWAn 

UNIVBRSXTY OP HAWAII, 
Manea, Department of Anthro* 

f ’Ology. Invltan applicattona 
or a tenure track poaltlon at 


the aanlatant profeaeor level, 
bao^lnlne fall 1886. 

Dutlea: Undargraduate and 


graduate taaohlng, Ineludlno 
introduotorir couraaa and In* 
volvament In HaweUen 
archaeology for reaeareh and 
training, ara axpaeted. 

Minimum Qualiriaatlona: 
Ph.D. with apaciBlIzatton In 
archaaologlCBl reaeareh s 

atrong avldanea of abllllfeo In 
atatlntlcal appllcatlana and ex* 
tanaiva axpartlaa in tha uaa of 
computera for data aoalynlai 
damanatratad exparience In 
cultural reaouroB aanaaement 
and/or archaaomatry. 

DBBirablei Bxnarianee In 
teaching and guldlna atudanta 
at tha ' undargraduata .and 
graduate lavela. 

. Salary I Dapandant on quaU 
Ifje^onpi 889.796 to 
833,e48/anhual. 

Sand latter of application, 
vltaa and namea of three refer* 
anoaa to Thonag w. Marataki, 
Chair, Raerultmant Commit* 
tea, .Department of Anthropol* 
ogy. Pnrtaua 346, S494 KAllg 
Way, Unlvarn)^ of Hawli, 
Honolulu, HI B6S88. BBO/ 
AAB. Cloalng data for reeolpt 
of BPplIeatiana: Pobruary 18th 
1806.(14818) B80Q06 


WEST SUSSEX 
MATHBMATICa 
Head of Department raquired 
to taaoh boya aftd glrlg to 
P.S.S. In Buaaax Prep School. 
Soole XI poat with other be* 
nafita for April or Baptamber 
1886. BKcallent married or 
' Bingla acoontmodatlon. PobbI* 
biluy of Houaamaatar'a duties. 
Ability to 'coach boya* gamaa 
and Interaat 'in out of school 
Botivltlas aaaentlBl, Poaalblllty 
of a- post for wife, to 'taaoh 
genararaubjecta to 7 -'10 year 
olds. 

Apply with e.v. and names 
and teiaphona' naa. of two 
reoant .rafarean to the Head* 
maetgr, Cottaamore - Sohool,' 
Buchan Hill, Crawley : Wui 
SuaaaaRHll 8AU. 

(98084) 803410 


; .All sdvertlsciricnto 
are suUectito Ihs 
. eondiiiont of 
acceptsnce.dfTima 
Newapapen! Lid| 
Mpiei orwhlch era 
available, bp TeqpeiL... 


Overseas 

Appointments 


ATHENS - 

TASIB HELLENIC 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
Athena 

Immadlate vacancy for quel- 
tried Science Teacher, to leach 
Ooneral Couraai In Biology, 
Chamlatry and Phyalca to high 
school atudanta. Initial oon- 
tract alx montha. 

Purthar daiaila. please 
phone 0614SO S6T9 (EnBland), 
fSLVyi?'*'* early January. 
(08091) 4600(10 


FRANCE 

SANCV FRANCE SCHOOL OP 
ENOLIBH FORADULTS 
URGENT NATIVE SPEAKER 
BPL rapehar required tor Janu- 
ary 66. Minimum Qualtnea. 
tlonai daorae in LanguaBaa, 
prafarably French, TEFL qual- 
rrieatfona anct/or axparlanea in 
Ceaohina aduiu- Fun tima'.eon- 

I "I * ■ * . 

_Balapyt .5400 J'ra/moAlh 
Ihlnlmum, 

Apply with ov, photo and 
refargneeB kO: Tha McKaaa, 86 
Rue Llautay 6400 Nancy 
Franca, Talt 83 B9 04 84. 
(B907T) . 460000 


SPAIN 

facial BnalCah Taaeher oaadad 
immecHatary, Middle School. 

Bend photo and Tal. No. 
with aepllcatlon to Canterbury 
Scheor, Juan XXllI No. 44, Laa 
^nVasl Oran Canaria. 

(98088} 460000 


TURKEY 

Enollah Taaohara with 
■BpL and Literature re- 
qutrad for Sept, 86 ,9V. 

A well-knawri private 
secondary aehool neada 
taachara with P.O.G.B. 
'and mother tongue la Bn* 
gllah. 

Pres aecoRimodatlon, 4B 
days In Summer and is 
days, in Winter paid vaca* 
tlona. 

Written application with 
CV and a raaeni photo to: 
OZBL TURK . LIBBSl. 
.ATTNi Head of engllah 
Department, KOPRU* 

IZMIR-Tt/RKEY not later 




B4th. 

460000 


TURKEY 

Science Toeehara re* 
qiilrocl for Sept. 86 8Y. 

A wall.known private 
aecondary aehool neada 
teachers with P.G.C.E. 
and mother longue la En- 
gllah. 

Free accommodation, 45 
daya in Summer and 16 

doya In Winter paid vaca* 
tlona. 

Written application with 
CV end a recent photo to« 
OEEL TURK LISESl, 

ATTN: Hoad of Science 

Department. KOPRU. 
IZMlR-TURKEV not later 
than January 94th. 

(980841 460000 


TURKEY 

hCathamatlCB Teacliera 
required for Bapt. 86 SY.. 

A wall.knewn private 
aecondary eeliool needa 
laachora with P.Q.C.B. 
ano^mether tonoua la En. 
Blleb, 

^ Free accommodation. 45 
daya in . Bummgr and IB 
daya in Winter paid vaca* 
tlona. 

Written, opplteatlori with 
CV and a>qcani photo’toi 
OZBL. TURK LJSBSI,- 


CV and a>qcani photo’toi 
OZBL. TURK LJSBSI,- 
ATTNt Head of Matheraq. 
tlea^DeMPtmanlj KOPAU- 
IZMXR.TURKEY not later 


than January 
(BB093) 


S4th. 

460000 


TURKEY • 

pTLlW- Sohool of' Bnsllsh ip 
tatnnbul, Turkey la adeklng 
Bnpllah taaohera with- - 
T.B.P.L. daoraBa/dlplamaa td 
Btart^.taachlna aa soon aa ' 

f iOBSlDle or (n the near fu*- -7 
ure, Beneflta Ineluda net 
atarttog eelary of 150,000 TL 
p.er month, free accommoda- 
tion Ineludlno haacino end 
eleetriolty expenaea. 

Appileatlena with c.v., a 
photograph, end photoaoplas 
of degree end dlplonta ehould 
reach either: Masut Onon, 

iaS/1 Brownlew Road, Lon. 
don Nil 8DN iTali 888 38 
41) or All Oguxlurk, DILKO, 
Nall Bey Sokak, No. S3, Xat 
4 Baharlye, . Kadlh^qy, latan- 

WEST GERMANY 

MUNICH INTERNATIONAL' 
SCHOOL 

(600 puplla 4.- 19 yral' 

Requfrea for August - 1 986 a 
teacher of, Phyalca. Experl* 
anea of OCE O * A levels and 
■I.B. couraaa daelrable. Coed 
terms ,and eendlilenai new 
aelanca laboratorlea. 

. Pleaae send e.v. together 
with the namea and addreaaea 
of 8 prorasaionol referees to: 
The Haadmaatar, Munich la-'', 
ternaclonal Behool, Pareha, 
SehloSB Suchhof, 8130 Starn* 
berg, W Oermany. 

(14864) 460000 


DISCRIMINATION ACT, 1975 

No lob advertisement whIcK Indicates or dan reasonably to understood as Indi- 
cating an Intention id discriminate on ground of sex (eg by Inviting applications only from 
males or only from females) may be aooepted, unless 

1. The job l8 for the purpose of a private householder or 

2. it Is a business empl^ng fewer than six persona or 

3. It la otherwise excepted from the. requirements of the Sex Discrimination Act. 

A statement must be made at the lime the advariiaement is placed saying which of the ' 
exddptlons In the Act la considered to apply. 

In addition to employment, the brlnolpal areas covered by the section of the Act which deals 
wMi advertlssmenla are educanon, the supply pi goods and services and the sale or letting 


■of property. 

It Is the reaponsibllii 
criminate under the 


of advertlaara .to ensure that advertisement content does not dls- 
»rms of the Sex Discrimination Act. 




THKTIMF-SEI)UCATIONAl»SUPPifeJffiM’‘ 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 27.12.88 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COVENTRY P.AX:.E. 

(Proiact for Arternativa Community Experleneo) 

P.A.C.E. is unique and Intwvatory project whioh provides a 
genuine community allernatlve to cuetodial sentences or 
placement in residential care. The prolect provides Intensive 
fndM dually designed pragrammee for fifteen young people at 
anyone time batvraen the ages of 13*17 yeare. 

PROJECT WORKER 

(EDUCATION) 

Salary: £6,S79 • £10,638 (Sub|aet to assessment gt £9,691) 

We require a qualified teacher with proven ability to relate 
positively to and work affMively with young people experisnc- 
fng severe educstlonal problems. The person apMinted will be 
raqulr^ to undertake a keyworker responslblw for a small 
number of voum people and also manege and develop the 
projeot'a eduoetlonal support programmes. Knowledge and 
experience of working witn young people with special educa- 
tional needs la eseentlal. 


Outdoor Education Tuition 


DEVON 
SKERN LODGE 

aua?iried inxtruetor driver! 
required for March 19B6. In- 
tervlewe by erranoenient 
e.eieTp. R.Y.A. Tidal Inetruc- 
tors and/or Cllmblne Cenoalets 
(D C.U. S.l. or T.l.) Female 
and Male vacancies. 

Apply with c.v. or Tel: Skern 
Lodge Outdoor Centre. Apple- 
dore. Bldeord, Devon EX39 
INO. (02879 75992). ..-nno 
(0146S) 680000 


DEVON 

SKERN LODGE OUTDOOR 
CENTRE 

Excellent value for money 
BChoolS adventure activity 
prooremmae. Tel: 02379 

75999 or write Bkarn Lodge. 
Appledora. Bideford. Devon 
EX39 INO. '(16114) 680000 


uaiuiB TUTORS renuIrnU 


The Church of England Children's Society le a Christian 
organlsetlon which aeeke In staff a readiness to grow in Chrit- 
tlen faith end life.. 

Informal enquirea to: Garry Snowdon. Projeat Leader Tele- 
phone (02031 22187/22512. 

Apolloallaii IbrmaAob daaerlp don from: Coventry P. AC.E., 1 14 
sr Nteholae Street, Coventry CV1 4BT. (Large a.a.e. 
appreoletodi. 




OVERSEAS POSTS 
eentlnuad 


KUWAIT 

ENGLISH MEDIUM SCHOOL, 
requires Deputy' Head Infanta 
and Deputy Head Junlora. Bx- 
perlonced single teachers or 
married taarhine couples with- 
out children are Invited to 
apply. 

Please send full eurrSoutum 
vitae and recent photoereph 
to:- The Haadmaator, P.O. Boa 
99810. Safai. Kuwait, Arabian 
Gulf. Terma: Two year re- 
newable eoAtract. tax free eal- 
ary. free air-conditioned 
accommodation, annual paa- 

"AmAN JORDAN 
Beptambor 19B6 for g New 

ir!BrailBfTY*°F***°^ -vtr 


initially for KG to Infant 5. 
Exparlenead alngls teachers 
and marrlad teacnlne couples 
without children are invited to 
apply. Applleatlona are^also 
Invitdd for the post of Head- 
teacher and Deputy Head- 
teacher. 

Termat Tseehars contracts 9 
years ransweble. lax free sal- 
ary. Free aeoominodatlon. 
annual passaee. Headteacher 
and Deputy Contracts 5 years 
ranewabis. tax free salary, 
free accommodation, annual 
pasaaee. 

Bend full C.V. and racont 
photoereph to:- The Headmas- 
ter. P.O. Box 29583. Bafet. 
Kuwait. Arabian Gulf. 


Kuwait. Arabian auir. 

; eoqoQp ^<(^ 9 ^ 999 ) 


English as a 
Foreign Language 


EDINBURGH 

THE BASIL PATBRBON 
COLLEGE 

SCHOOL OP BNOLI6H 

We are looking for 9 
teacher-trainers who will 
continue the lons*srendina 
suceese of our RaA Prepa- 
ratory Certificate courses 
as well as teaching on our 
Oeneral Englleh Courses. 

Please apply enclosing 
C.V, with the names of 9 
referees tot- Robin Meck- 
enxle Principal. The Basil 
Paterson College. 99 Abar- 
cromby Place. Edinburgh 
EDS 6QE. (B9959) 760000 


Educational Courses 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 
DIPLOMA/ _ ^ „ 

Degree Course. Details 
Bchaol of Psychological Stu- 
dies. Dltton Street, Ilmlns- 
tar, Bomeraet TA19 OBQ. 
.(99999) 7600<i0 


Personal 

Announcements 


100% MORTOAGBS S4A X 
inoome. Alao avsllablo: Se- 
eured Loena Cl.OOC) • 
£90.000 In 10 deyii. Wrltlnn 

g uotoa available, iluniolowii. 
1 .446 543 1 . (40055)800000 


HOLIDAYO AND PERSONAL 
LOANS, from £100 arrongod 
without security or delay. 
Campoll ft Robison Ltd. 107 
Jermyn Btreat, Lot*!***’ 

6EW. Write. Phone or call for 
written terms. Tel: pi-eau 
9B56. (18196) 800000 


SCHOOL OP HVPNOaiB III- 
(ni 4 . 14 ) Miuiomi 


TIME FOR A CMANGB7 ;WIi{lt 
run o lourl»nr »ln rxrr lit trai li 
toll" yno wlint in do. New 
iitiiilciii only l3i,50 I(l( ■ . ^ 
(rum lltml*' Skilix l/iilt i.td" 
an lliilihnn Strroi. (.nmlirldiin 
cn I V NL. ( I 74901 BOOOOO 


WARREN RBCORDIMGS 

offiir « nnrvlrn raxwnlir ilu- 
pllt'iiiltin i*ri'"«lim« ff***" 
y<Mir liip6*N III 8Mir Wit'nliiiii 
rnrorillnii. Wui-rnii UiMwril- 
Imis. .50 IlniiilniP Avnmfo. 

L, III,),, II NW4 41, P. Tnl: Ul- 

U0.5 0306. (57H9R) HOOUOn 


WRITE uiitl Nidi CtiilUri'ii i 
suirlnn. Mntl lultUm Hulea 
asHlxtniii'u. Free 
Clilltlrnn Fetimrit*. <TKh). 
9/9 Berkley Squiirc. Sal- 
ford, Mnnrfiestor M3 61)11. 
(03732) aOOOOO 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


IMMBDIATB ADVA N CBS. 
£100 to *90.000.^^ltien 
terms on reouest. REGION- 
AL TRUST LTD.. 31 Dover 
Street. Plecadlily. London 
WlA 4RT. Phone 01-491 
9954. (14619) BOOOOO 


SALARIED PERSONS POST- 
AL LOANS Ltd. Loans from 
£50 - £300 granted aome day. 
No security required. For 


TIBS. BADGES. ETC. Em- 
clontly produced at reason- 
able prices estobllahed many 
yenrs, a name known all 
over Brltlan by satisfied 
schools • Monneomba Ltd.. 
PO Box 19. Prostwlch, 
Manchester MBS 7NA. Tel: 
061-766 68B9. 

(08464) S60000 


written quote aMly 175 Re- 

f ant Street. Loadon Wl.0 1- 
345519.(09871) 800000 


SAME DAY LOAN! ft POSTAL 
LOANS. Unaecurod £100 • 
£9.000. FULL MORTGAGES 
end remortgagoB for 
Teachers. Arrears caeea con- 
sidered. For written quota- 
tion: Richmond inveatments 
Ltd.. 4 Tho Groan. Rich- 
mond, Surrey. Tel: 01-940 
9835/9999. Batablislied . 

1934.(59350) BOOOOO 



Holidays { 
and Accommotiatinii 


ALLBS FRANCE HOLlBi* 
IluUHoa, GUes ft vn^ 

liimutlful French eaSbi 
siilr «r ut tho eoiii .“Kf 
taiiy. Wont Gout; 
Ctiiiniry. nordoon* u 
vprgno. Provente. Sbm 
F wrrv rates - For Eim? 

DRISCOLL HOUSa'tOoiSk 
rttiime, nnptlol boird.T 

.urn ^ HI.,. oMor;| 

GITBS OB PRANCI bGb 

riittnona In Ncrmindr. K 
lirnciirn. Tot: 0999 (niL 
(01060) IMH 


Home Exchange 
Holidays 

THE REAL FLAVOttR'e 
iinutlior liroatylfl . reatfM 
40 countries. intsrffe.fB 
dais Lana, Alleitmt. K 
hys. 033 9 558931. ^ 

(04469) HMI 

Field Study CartM 

IT'SANEDUCATIONI 
Homo axchoflolni offm i 
cliencB to sea the world Hh 
cost and In comfort. 

For dotalls SEA toi hts 
change Holldaya. 99 HfDfia 
lloou^. Darby DBS la 
(0IS4TI IIWI 

All advertisements . 
are subject to the 
conditions of | 
acceptance of Tmi : 
NewspapenLtii,'.;.''' 
copies of which 
available on 


The onty special (^fer 

intfaeiviMid 

that will save you £5 and 

hel^ protect a child at risk 

.1 millions crfcMdren have been helped by The full colour map (political with physical relief 

me NbPCC wim over 80 /o of mcome coming from shown) features populations, time zones, main 
-rj To maintain these vital services to airports, ports, railways and cross country references, 

chilta we're asking for your support by making a The map retails at around £8 - it^ yours for just 


children we're asking for your support by making a 
special seasonal offer - a full colour map of the 
world printed by the femous map makers John 
Bartholomew. ..f-- 


£3. 30 - 30p will go towards the postage and pacldng. 
The remaining £3.00 will be donated on your behalf to 
the NSPCC to lend a helping hand to the many 
children in fear or danger throughout Britain . 

Every map you purchase for family, friends or 
workplace will make the world of difference to a child 
in need. 

ff you are a reader of the TES Scodand, the ' 
RSSPCC will benefit from the offer. 

ff you care for <±iUdren help us to help the 

NSPCC di^ 






UNIVERSITY OF QATAR 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING UNJT 

STAFF VACANCIES FOR 1986/8^ 


lE • W l 






‘i'll, 

yk -f; 






* r »• 



Si; ' tv' 

f •!. MS 



Applications are invited , for the 
posts! of Teadier of Ehgjish as a 
Foreign Language (T.^ 

Required qualificatioiis are; 

(1) An M.A. Degree in 
T.E.FX./Applied Llnguis- 
t^cs with special emphasis on 
:: teaching 

i ; . pf Arabic,; or equiv^eiit ■ ; 
. : ' qualifications from 
nis^d university; 

(b) A nd)fimuin;c»f five y^^ 
relevant teaehifig exper- • 
ience, estie^ail^^ 

. ■ for Adadeimc ani^br 

• Purposes (E^/IKP). ; 

■ . (c) Bilingualisrti! i$ deskablb,' as^ 

: 7 ^ a ^unj3 kiibw^^ 

^ kind of (fitecniities faceij 
V }fJ: by Ara^ 


3. Salaries and Allowanoes: 


(b) Free furnished accoirto# 
tion, with free electricity aw 
water supply wHl ^ 
provided. 





(a) Basic salary (Grade 3) water supply 

^ ^ ^ ^ QR4,500 per month provided. 

4- Professional allowance 

QR900 per month 

(pot payable during summer Duration of ^ployment 

vacations) + , Transportation: ' , 

allowance Contracts are normally offered ona 

; QR600 per month one-year basis, renewable : if 


Ip 


mu' 

" h:;. 


THETIMES 


Educational Siipidement 






^ ..Ulutual a^eement, . 

^ ,x , 

^ ,Proced^ 

! ‘ rnfentts arbd^ ■. ’y 

■ ;V.b£teisy|': p| : qtihlific^ ^ Candidates are invited to 

■ ;their appKcati^^ 

: Uprefe ! : January, 1986) 

V V:>. ■^■^ndphptocopiesofdeg^ 
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For the sake of the children 


f-T— . : 

I would like to help a child in need this Christmas. 

I enclose my dieque/postal order for £ for 

World Map/s made out to Times Newspapers Ltd. 

• . Name:....:.;.; 

■' . Address: 




B,6^»:- si ft. jf. •s«*i- i . I 


(Please attach further addresses for multiple orders on a 
- separate sheetof paper) 

Send this ebupbn with your remittance to Nigel Denison^ 
Times Educational Supplement, Priory House, 

Sl Johnk Lane, Lpndon, ECIM 4BX. 

OfiFer Is available only to riders in the UJK.. and doses on lanuarv 31. 198G. ' 





